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E happe ned | a few days ago to read in a local newspaper 
an account of the doings of an official committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the best mode of securing additional 

school accommodation for the city to which they belonged. A 
proposition had been made to build a large school-house in a 
certain part of the town, and the committee, in reporting back 
to the authority which appointed them, mentioned, among their 
other arduous labors, that they “had obtained plans from all 
the architects out of a job,” and had examined them, appar- 
ently with an unfavorable result, since they had come to the 
conclusion that it would be best to look farther for amodel. It 
is not often that we find the common notion of the relation be- 
tween such official bodies and the architects who pester them 
with applications “to be allowed the privilege of submitting 
sketches, etc.,”’ so succinctly expressed, and it is worth while to 
draw the attention of the younger and less occupied portion of 
the professional community to the phrase. To the ordinary 
mind, the idea that a man whose skill is in any demand should 
need to run about seeking a chance to exercise it for nothing 
is preposterous ; and those persons who are seen engaged i 
such solicitations are sure to be set down as being, and proba- 
bly with reason, “out of a job.” ‘The natural inference from 
the circumstance of a man’s being apparently without employ- 
ment is that he is unskilful or incompetent, and the minds of 
those to whom the gratuitous plan is submitted are thus already 
prepared to throw it aside at the first unfavorable criticism, and 
turn with respectful admiration to the contemplation of the de- 
signs of architects who may possibly be inferior to the rejected 
ones in everything except in the knowledge of the way to 
make themselves and their work respected. 





2* the time this paper rez wade 8 the press the actual investi- 
gation of the charges preferred by Mr. T. H. Murch 
against the present Supervising Architect of the Treasury 

Department will probably have begun, unless the whole matter 
is to follow the example of the Cesnola-Feuardent controversy, 
which we note has * gone over for a term.” Mr. Murch has 
stated his willingness to begin on Wednesday his attempt to 
prove his charges, though he expresses a becoming doubt as to 
the possibility of his substantiating them because the person to be 


investigated has charge of the documents by which the accuser 
hopes to convict him. Although, considering Mr. Murch’s 


extreme backwardness in coming forward, this looks a little 
like hedging on Mr. Murch’s part, still, looking at the matter 
as unprejudiced observers, we cannot but feel that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was unwise in not temporarily accepting 
Mr. Hill’s resignation. General Grant’s theory of not desert- 
ing a friend under fire has its weak points, and one is that 
when a man’s character can stand investigation it is injudicious, 
as far as public opinion is concerned, for “his friends to behave 
as if he were not clothed in armor of proof. 





URING the current week there has been on exhibition at 
the gallery of the St. Botolph Club, Boston, a small col- 
lection of wood-carvings of more than ordinary interest 
and instructiveness to architects, and one possessing, too, all the 
attractiveness for an appreciative public that lies in thoroughly 
artistic work carried out with the highest degree of manual skill. 
The exhibit consisted of a score or more of unrelated panels, 
sideboard fronts, cupboard doors, picture-frames and ceilings, 
shown in miniature and in full-sized sections, sent from the 





studio of Mr. John C. Bane om a gentleman of aren sndent 
means, of whom it is narrated that, years when some 
friend expressed surprise that he should lay aside palette and 
brush, he said that there were enough artists of medium capac- 
ity in the world and that he had rather “ whittle better than 
any one else” than occupy amongst artists any other than a 
foremost place. Whether this remark suggested to him the 
practicability of developing a career along the line he has lately 
followed or whether it was made because he had alre sady ap- 
preciated his own skill with the jack-knife — which may in this 
case be held a synonyme for a full kit of cabinet-maker’s tools 
— we cannot guess, but we do know that from that time on he 
has devoted himself to a line of work which we believe has no 
other exponent in this country, though it is only within a few 
years that he has exercised his skill for other than the adorn- 
ment of his own home. Recently, however, he has undertaken 
commissions for other people and several New York house- 
holders are in doubt whether to pride themselves most on La 
Farge’s stained-glass windows or Bancroft’s wood-work. 


ago, 


ERHAPS it is misleading to speak of Mr. Bancroft’s work 
as “‘ wood-carving :”’ it is rather joinery, as it almost always 
consists of an infinite number of pieces built up and joined 

together by mortise, tenon, tongue and cunning dovetail, with 
all the patient ingenuity that one expects only from the Chinese 
workman, Almost all the work is geometric in design, and the 
earlier specimens deal mainly with right lines and are based as 
a rule on Moorish precedent, recalling the patterns made famil- 
iar by the tiles and stucco-work of the Saracenic buildings of 
Spain; but a careful inspection shows that these are not the 
work of a mere copyist, but of a thorough master of the rigid 
laws of geometry, who has as well the delicate perception and 
graceful fancy of the true artist. Forms have been selected 
and woods of different hues chosen and combined with, as a 
rule, unerring instinct, resulting, in some of the latest panels, 
in a glory of harmonious coloring as restful, as satisfying and as 
certain to endure the test of time as the best work of the mod- 
ern glass-stainer. ‘The cunning and knowledge of the work- 
man are shown by the care taken to prevent the warping of the 
panels by sometimes making the backs of slats whose grain 
runs in opposite directions, or in other cases of a solid piece 
scored at distances of an inch or so apart by saw-kerfs sunk 
nearly to the full thickness of the backing; by the care with 
which all the pieces of inlaid and parti-colored woods are but- 
ted together, with the grain, so that there shall be the least 
possible shrinkage; and again by the patient care with which 
in some of the pieces of irregular design the piecing of some of 
the plane surfaces has been effected by an irregular and hand- 
made instead of a straight machine- made joint. A curious op- 
tical illusion is afforded by three panels of absolutely identical 
design in woods of three colors, each panel differing from the 
others in apparent design and color through the transposition of 
the woods; and they also show the truth of the well-known 
adage that two adjacent colors in decorative design require the 
interposition of a third color, the woods in the best of these 
panels being separated from one another by delicate lines of 
brass inlay—a line of work in which Mr. Bancroft is peculiarly 
happy. The least’successful specimen exhibited is the full-sized 
section of a ceiling in butternut wood, and the defect lies in the 
introduction of certain jig-sawed ornaments applied to the spaces 
left by the geometric pattern in broad raised mouldings. This 
jig-saw applique, however good the effect may be —and we ad 
mit that in this case it is not absolutely bad — seems out of 
place in the very midst of such remarkably honest work. It 
may not be amiss to add that a room entirely finished in wood- 
work of this kind is in itself a work of art, and all that is to 
be placed in it should be selected with a view to preserving the 
harmony of the room as a whole. 
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\ [HE law just passed by the New York Legislature to pro- 
| vide for the reclamation of the Falls of Niagara seems to 

have been drawn up with great caution, and bids fair to 
lead to the happiest results. The basis of the bill seems to have 
been the report prepared for a former Legislature by Profes- 
sor James T. Gardiner and Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, in 
which it was pointed out that the appropriation to public uses 
of a very narrow strip of ground bordering the river would be 
sufficient to keep the Falls themselves from the intrusion of 
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shabby mill-buildings, and afford the visitor a reasonably quiet 
and natural introduction to the most impressive piece of scenery 
on the continent, if not in the world, and the Act, as passed, 
provides for the appointment of commissioners and appraisers 
to prepare a map of the territory which it may seem best for 
the State to take possession of, and an estimate of its value ; the 
whole to be submitted to the Legislature for approval before 
any farther steps are taken, or any money appropriated for 
carrying the recommendations of the Commission into effect. 
Under these circumstances, the collection of contributions in 
other States for the purchase of the land to be made public, 
instead of a rather unmeaning freak, proves to be a particularly 
graceful and timely service to the people of New York, who, 
in assuming the burden of the Niagara park, make a gift to the 
whole world which deserve ves to be appreciated and reciprocated. 

E GENIE ( mV IL gives an interesting account of the con- 

struction and present condition of the St. Gothard railway 
tunnel, which, after many mishaps, and an enormous expenditure 
of money, is now successfully opened to a traffic far greater 
than had ever been expected for it. The first idea of the tun- 
nel seems to have occurred to the Swiss engineers more than 
twenty years ago, before the completion of the Mont Cénis 
line, and in 1864 an association was formed, consisting of dele- 
gates from several cantons of Switzerland, with representatives 
of certain railways, which, under the name of the Réunion du 
Gothard, made surveys and endeavored to secure the coépera- 
tion of the Swiss and Italian governments. After five years’ 
labor they succeeded, and in 1869 a treaty was made with 
Italy and Switzerland, to which the government of Germany, 
as being interested in the establishment of a new communica- 
tion with Italy, free from French control, was made a party 
in 1871. Every one knows the situation of the mountain of 
St. Gothard, which divides the watershed of the Reuss on one 
side from that of the Ticino on the other, separating thus the 
railway system of Switzerland and the connected lines of east- 
ern France and western Germany, from those of Italy, which 
extended already to the head-waters of the Ticino, as those of 
Switzerland did to Lucerne, in the valley of the Reuss, almost 
at the foot of the mountain to be pierced. As originally 
planned, and practically as carried out, the tunnel line extends 
Lucerne, where connections are made with all northern 
Europe, along the shore of the lake of the same name to Kiiss- 
nacht, the scene of some of William Tell’s exploits ; thence 
across, behind the Rigi, to the lake of Zug, to join a line car- 
ried to meet it from Zurich. From the lake of Zug the route, 
returning to the lake of Lucerne at Brunnen, continues along 
the shore to Fluelen at the upper extremity, and thence as- 
cends to Giéschenen, where the tunnel proper begins. Nine 
miles south of Gischenen the road emerges again to daylight 
on the southern side of the Alps, at Airolo, and descends to 
Lugano and Pino, where connections are made with the Italian 
railways. 





irom 


VIVE committee of the Réunion had entrusted two engineers, 
i! Messrs. Gerwig and Beckh, with the task of making the 

preliminary surveys and estimates of cost, and their report, 
that te hundred and eighty-seven million francs would proba- 
bly be sufficient to complete the undertaking, was made the 
basis of an agreement, by which the Italian gov ernment contri- 
buted forty-five millions, the German government twenty mil- 
lions, and the Swiss railways, together with the governments 
of the cantons most interested, twenty millions more. In ad- 
dition to these subventions, stock was issued to the amount of 
thirty-four million francs, and bonds to sixty-eight millions, the 
total reaching thus the sum needed. In April, 1872, M. Ger- 
wig was appointed chief engineer, and bids were invited for the 
work of construction, that of the unfortunate M. Favre of 
Geneva being accepted in August of the same year. Before 
beginning work a new level was taken between Lucerne and 
Lugano, the two extremities of the line, one hundred and 
twenty-three miles apart, by an indepepdent engineer, with new 
instruments, in order to test the accuracy of the earlier sur- 
veys. The result showed a variation of only about one inch 
from M. Gerwig’s level, proving the care with which the work 
had been done. 


skill of the engineers employed was farther shown at 
completion of the tunnel by the accuracy with which 
two galleries, driven independently from both ends at 
centre; the differences in height being but a 
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small fraction of an inch, while the lateral variation was less 
than thirteen inches. Their foresight in calculating the cost of 
the work, was, however, not equal to their technical skill, and 
in April, 1875, M. Gerwig felt himself obliged to present a 
new estimate, larger than the previous one by thirty-four mil- 
lions of francs. As no money beyond the actual amount of the 
first estimate had been raised, the association found itself thus 
suddenly obliged to assume a large additional burden for which 
no provision whatever had been made, and out of resentment 
at his unwelcome information M. Gerwig was summarily dis- 
missed, and replaced by another German engineer, whose esti- 
mates proved even less favorable than those of his predecessor. 
It was then decided to appeal again to the governments which 
had originally contributed, to furnish money for the completion 
of the half-finished work. Some economy was secured by modi- 
fications in the plan, and after much discussion thirty-two and 
one half million francs more were furnished by Switzerland, 
Italy and Germany, and twelve million raised in addition by 
the issue of new bonds. This supplied the company with funds 
for the completion of the work, which is not yet terminated, 
although trains run regularly through the tunnel. 
) ’ interesting portion, comprises but a small part of the engi- 
neering science spent upon the line. In the short space 
of seven and one-half miles where the road passes along the 
shore of the Lake of Lucerne, between Brunnen and Fluelen, 
there are three miles of tunnels; and the whole number of tun- 
nels on the lines belonging to the company is fifty-four, having 
a total length of twenty-seven miles. In many cases the tun- 
nels deviate from a straight line, and on the north side of the 
mountain, between Fluelen and Gischenen, the railway as- 
cends through three tunnels in the form of a spiral, which wind 
one above another, just under the surface of the precipice. Be- 
sides the difficulties of design involved in such constructions, 
natural obstacles of the most formidable character presented 
themselves where they were least expected. In the very heart 
of the mountain, thirteen hundred feet vertically beneath the 
village of Andermatt, was found a mass of disintegrated rock, 
which pressed upon the lining of the tunnel with terrible force. 
Twice the stone vaulting was crushed by the weight, and a suf- 
ficient resistance was only obtained at last by means of a vault 
five feet thick at the crown, resting on walls nearly ten feet 
thick. As completed the tunnel is “alres ady traversed daily by 
five passenger trains in each direction, and about as many 
freight trains, and the number is gradually increasing. 





HE great tunnel through the mountain, although the most 





¢ WRITER in La Semaine des Constructeurs, wishing to 

learn what the workmen of Paris thought in regard to “the 

unfavorable condition of the building industries i in Paris, 
wrote to the Secretary of the Masons’ Union, or “Chambre 
Syndicale,” and seems to have been rather surprised at having 
provoked a reply which would do credit to an American dema- 
gogue. According to the French “knight of labor,” or what- 
ever he may call himself, the present depression in the trade is 
“the pure creation of the financiers and politicians, who al- 
ways conspire when they can to take away the working-man’s 
bread.’ The occasion of this particular conspiracy he and his 
friends believe to have been the speeches made in the meetings 
held by the working-men in the hours of leisure which their in- 
creased income during a few years past has enabled them to en- 
joy. These speeches, it seems, treated of the rights of work- 
ing-men ; of the emancipation of labor; of socialism, and the 
faults of the existing government ; and consequently alarmed 
the financiers and politicians, “who require, in order to pre- 
serve their privileges intact, that the working-man should not 
be allowed to reveal his sufferings, and unmask his despoilers.” 
In order to prevent the impending revelation, the only resource 
was to “make a crisis, or, in other words, to snatch the bread 
from the workmen,” which was accordingly done; the wily 
financiers further endeavoring “in order to get the better of 
the laborers, to provoke them by all sorts of vexations into 
holding mass-meetings in the streets, so that the ‘y might recom- 
mence upon them their fusillades of 1848.’ This luminous 
explanation of the cessation of building operations, which has 
the advantage of being applicable, w with equal plausibility, to 
all the afflictions of the working-man, from a toothache to a 
tariff, may be particularly commended to the school of Pitts- 
burgh and Fall River philosophers. 
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A FEW DAYS IN RAVENNA. 
NE of the dreams of my life was 
() realized when I found myself in 
the ancient city of Ravenna, a 
city unique in its interest for artists 
and archeologists — scarcely second 
evento Venice. But what an 
out-of-the-way place it is! 
Although only fifty-two 
miles from Bologna, it takes 
nearly four hours to get 
there, owing to much pot- 
tering by the way; for after 
leaving the main line at 
Castel Bolognese, you seem 





to emerge from the nine- 
teenth century and retire 
into the sleepy ages. Very 


few travellers are to be met, 
and those few seem to have 
nothing to do. Our only 
companion was a young 
« cavalry oflicer, who, fearful 











= ; of the night air and prob- 

= able malaria, huddled him- 

j - self up in a great blue cloak 

| tae aiuamets Silla #1 as we went through the 
Mondettn7  LAENADAS VISCONT1 MULAN, [asy swampy country. ‘The im- | 
mediate neighborhood has 


an unpleasant reputation for malarial fevers, but although we were 
amply warned against it, we astonished every one at Bologna by 
going, and still more by returning, safe and sound. But who would 
not run the risk of being laid up, when he has the chance of visiting 
the Tomb of Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, and of worshipping 
in the same church as the sister of Honorius? Imagine a city whose 
churches date from the fifth century, and contain mosaics which were 
nine hundred years old when Dante was buried in S$. Francesco! 
We are apt to look upon Giotto as an old, a very old master, and yet 
here are Christian works of art, very superior to his, which were 
seven hundred years old when he was born—a greater distance in 
point of time between them and his work than between his and ours! 

Between Bologna and Ravenna the country is not very interesting, 
although to artists no country is wanting in interest of some kind. 
Arrived at the station, we got into a tumble-down old omnibus, leav- 
ing our luggage to be looked after by an old, lame man, who seemed 
almost of the time of the Ostrogoths themselves. From the station 
to the hotel seemed an endless ride over rough stones, and in and 
out of tortuous, narrow streets. The Hotel San Marco resembles 
most Italian inns —a large entrance to a court-yard, a sort of com- 
mon hall below, where priests, soldiers and workmen congregate, 
and a great staircase leading up to a long gallery, from which you 
enter the bedrooms. Mine host met us at the foot of the stairs and 
conducted us up to our rooms in right regal style. We had heard 
much of “roughing it,” but we had hoped it was only the fastidious 
who spoke thus. Alas! our hearts sank within us when our host 
drew aside a very dismal-looking curtain of faded striped stuff, at 
the end of the passage, and displayed an equally dismal-looking 
chamber. Similar faded, not to say dirty, striped stuff fell over 
every doorway — probably the remains of fallen grandeur, a relic 
of the times when doors of palaces were hung with portieres of 
the rarest velvet and silken stuffs; for every Italian house beyond a 
hovel is a palazzo, just as every French country house is a chdteau. 
The curtain drawn aside, we beheld a chamber which in London we 
would have designated as squalid: the floor covered with matting 
that cannot have been taken up since Dante’s time; an iron wash- 
stand, with the smallest of basins and milk-jugs; and a bed — well, 
not too inviting from its ower appearance. Visions of a disturbed 
night rose up before us, and we hoped some more attractive room 
might be found for us. 

The next day found us refreshed after a good night, and repentant 
at having libelled our resting-places. Breakfast over, we arranged 
with the host for a carriage to take us to 8S. Apollinaris in Classe, 
and meanwhile, while the horse was being searched for, and put in, 
we took a stroll down into the town. The Piazza Vittorio Emanuele 
is surrounded by a colonnade of eight granite columns, supposed to 
have belonged to a basilica built by Theodoric, and in the centre are 
two columns erected in 1483, to support statues of SS. Apollinaris 
and Vitalis. It being market-day the place was full of people, and 
yet there were no beggars — probably because there were few rich 
people or visitors to demoralize the poor — indeed, the whole time 
we were in the place we never saw one; all the people seemed poor, 
but of the long-suffering, unbegging order of poverty. 

The cathedral was almost entirely rebuilt in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but contains in the sacristy a beautiful and unique work of art 
—the ivory throne of 8S. Maximin. It is exquisitely carved, and 
in style very superior to much later work, seeming to express, as 
does much of the art-work of Ravenna, the not entirely lost influence 
of Greece. The boy acolyte who showed it to us turned it round on 
its pivot with as little reverence as if it had been the most trumpery 
thing in the world. It is composed entirely of square plaques, two 
or three of which are missing, and I believe are to be found in the 
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Bargello at Florence. Opposite the cathedral is the baptistery, con- 
taining the most ancient mosaics in Ravenna, and in itself one of the 
oldest examples of Christian circular buildings. Whether the idea 
of a round building for a baptistery was suggested by the Roman 
circular temples, or by the buildings which commonly formed part of 
the Roman baths, is not certain; but they speedily spread to other 
towns, notably Florence and Pisa. ‘The ground has so risen — some 
atlirm that the building has sunk — that you go down several steps 
on entering, and the whole building is in want of repair, the mosaic 
continually falling from the roof. Here I must note the praise- 
worthy orders of the authorities, in forbidding visitors to take away 
bits of the mosaic as relics. ‘The roof is domed, entirely filled with 
mosaic of the fifth century (about A. b., 451). In the centre is the 
Baptism of Christ. ‘The figure is entirely undraped, and the style is 
eminently classical; it is accompanied by the river-god Jordan, 
sedge-crowned, and bearing a linen napkin, as though he were an 
attendant at a bath. Around, below are the twelve Apostles, car- 
rying oblations in their hands, and clad alternately in yellow gar- 
ments and white mantles and white garments and yellow mantles. 
Between each pair is a palm-tree growing, and over each head is the 
name without the title “Sanctus,” which, although admitted into 
the calendar in 449, does not seem to have been adopted until 472. 
This seems to have been one of the earliest instances of the Apostles 
entering into the scheme of ecclesiastical decoration, as teachers of 
revealed religion. ‘The colors are very harmonious, being mostly 
blue and green. Below the dome is a kind of clerestory, which has 
been spoiled by sixteenth-century paintings where the mosaic is de- 
stroyed. Still arched 
above being octagonal. 
pattern in blue and green, supported upon columns. In the centre 
of the building is an enormous octagonal font, having on one side a 
sort of basin built on, with a cover, on which is a lamb holding a 


cross. 


Oo 
Ne) 


lower down are arcades, this and the story 


Here, again, is a mosaic decoration, a scroll 


From the baptistery we made our way to San Vitale, which is 
perhaps the most interesting church in Ravenna, although it also is 
spoiled by modern restorations entirely out with the 
rest of the building. It was erected in the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian, over the spot where, according to the Ambrosian legend, 
S. Vitale suffered martyrdom by being buried alive ; 
cated by 5. Its form is octagonal, 
with a large vestibule and a small apsidal choir. Over the central 
part is a dome, supported by eight arches which spring from the same 
number of lofty and solid piers. These eight 
divided into two stories, the ground floor forming a sort of cireular 
aisle, and the upper tloor a gallery, the pillars of which bear a kind 
of apsidal recess. ‘The pillars are all antique marble; the capitals 
By zantine, a species of abacus smaller at the bottom than at the top, 


ol 


harmony 


and was dedi- 
Eclesias, about the year 547. 


divisions are sub- 


o 


resting upon the elaborately carved volute, thus formine a double 
capital. The whole of the choir is a mass of mosaic, the rest of the 
church having been renovated by paintings in the worst taste of the 


seventeenth century. What the church must have been when it was 


all mosaic decorations, the remaining part gives us an idea. The 
subjects are as follows: in the tribune our Saviour is seated upon 
the globe of the universe; on his right hand, S. Vitale offers his 


crown of martyrdom, and on the left 5. Eclesias presents his church. 
Round the arch of the choir are medallions representing the heads 
of the twelve Apostles, S. Vitale and his two sons, SS. Gervasius 
and Protasius; in the apse, the history of Theodoric. ‘The leading 
colors are blue, green and gold. Upon the pier at the right-hand 
side is a fine Greek bas-relief of Neptune sitting upon his shell- 
covered throne, with his trident, and surrounded 
is a little old g 


There 

glass, but most of the windows have common, square 
panes of white glass. It was for this church that Baroccio painted 
the “ Martyrdom of S. Vitale,” which is now in the Brera at Milan. 
The exterior is of brick, the roof flat, except over the dome, where 
it is slightly pointed. It has very much the character of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and St. Sophia, Constantinople, and is, like both these 
examples, Byzantine in style. ‘The bricks of Kavenna are peculiar, 
being rather flat tiles than bricks, separated by bands of mortar as 
thick as the bricks, in some cases even thicker. 

From 8S. Vitale we went to the mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
(about A. p. 440), called S. Nazanio. It is built in the form of a 
Latin cross, rising into a dome where the arms bisect, which, with 
the rest of the roof, is a mass of mosaic. Over the door is a repre- 
sentation of Christ as a young shepherd surrounded | 
Here it may be remarked that in none of these early mosaic pictures 
is there any reference to the sad or terrible side of Christianity ; 
the empty “cross with a linen cloth over it is the type of the Cruci- 
fixion, as if these early artists, following their Pagan forerunners, 
had in horror any representation of the sufferings of their Re- 
deemer. ‘To them the Resurrection was their principal creed; their 
God was to be represented as beautiful as was in their power, sur- 
rounded by saints in glory, heavenly hosts, thrones, principalities, 
angels; all was to be joy ful. The persecutions of the ( hristians 
were so engraven upon their minds — they had taken place within 
the memory of their fathers— that it was not necessary to record 
their sufferings in the decoration of their churches, in order to keep 
alive their faith in immortality. It remained for a later age to re- 
sort to menaces of future tortures, and awaken the slumbering faith 
in the future life. The altar is of transparent alabaster, like the 
windows of the Cathedral of Pisa. On one side is a large marble 
sarcophagus, in which the empress was interred in a sitting posture, 


by vrenii. 


ry his sheep. 
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formerly covered with silver plaques; on the other side is one which 
contained the body of Constantius III; and a third was the tomb of 


the tutors of Valentinian and Honorius. Over the principal entrance | 


are bas-reliefs in white marble, of Lombard workmanship; they 
refer to the legend of the miracle of St. John’s sandal, which runs 
thus: When the Empress Galla Placidia returned to Ravenna from 
Constantinople, with her two children, in the year A. D. 425, she en- 
countered a terrible storm. Making a vow that she would erect a 
church to the honor of St. John if she were safely delivered from 


the dangers of the tempest, she desired at its dedication to place | 


some relics of the saint in a shrine; it, however, not being the cus- 


tom in those days to exhume, to buy or to sell the bones of saints, | 


the desire remained unsatisfied. But St. John himself came to the 


rescue ; he appeared to the empress in a vision, and when she threw | 


herself at his feet, to embrace them, he disappeared, leaving his san- 
dal in her hands. 

In the lower lunette is represented a tabernacle and altar. 
St. John offers incense, while the empress, prostrate at his feet, seems 
to take off his sandal; on each side are his angels. In the upper 
compartment Galla Placidia kneels at the feet of Christ, offering 
Him the sacred sandal. On one side is St. John; on the other, Bar- 
bation, the empress’s confessor. Although not older than the twelfth 
century, these bas-reliefs are probably copied from earlier mosaics in 
the interior of the church. 

S. Apollinaris Nuovo was erected by Theodoric about a. p. 534, 
for the Arian Christians. It is in the form of a basilica, and con- 


tains exquisite marble columns brought from Constantineple. The | 


mosaics which fill the space above the arches of the nave are most 
interesting, being representations of the ancient town of Classis, 
with the sea and ships; the city of Ravenna, with the Church of 
S. Vitale; and the palace of Theodoric. On the right-hand side is 
a procession of twenty-one martyrs, carrying crowns in their hands, 
advancing towards their Master, who is enthroned between angels. 
On the left is a similar procession of virgin martyrs, who advance 
towards the Blessed Virgin, enthroned, and surrounded by angels 
ready to receive them into Glory. Many of the names inscribed 
over the figures are of saints now almost forgotten; others who are 
now celebrated are not mentioned. Thus we have no SS. Cath- 
erine, Barbara, Margaret, George or Christopher. Between the fig- 
ures stand palm-trees, as in the baptistery. It was from these 
mosaics that Flandrin drew his inspiration for the exquisite fres- 
coes in the Church of S. Vincent de Paul, Paris. 

We now drove along a road raised up between rice-fields, to 
S. Apollinaris, in Classe, which it is hard to believe was once a sea- 
port, being now quite two miles distant from the sea. It isthe finest 
of the Ravenna churches, and one of the grandest existing basilicas. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by a row of beautiful antique 
marble columns, supporting arches, the inside of which are covered 
with mosaics. Above is a row of painted medallion portraits of the 
Popes, of late and indifferent work; above these, plaster walls, 
formerly, no doubt, covered with mosaic. At the end of the nave is 
a flight of some twelve or thirteen steps leading to the apse, in which 
is the altar, surmounted by a magnificent baldacchino, supported by 
four black Oriental marble columns. The whole of the apse is a 
mass of mosaic of the sixth century. In the centre of the semi- 
dome is a huge cross, below which is a fulllength figure of the 
patron saint, in the habit of a Greek bishop, white, with the pallium 
embroidered with black crosses; no mitre, but with gray hair and 
beard. On each side are his sheep, hurrying from the towns of 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. There are several fine sarcophagi, one 
containing the bones of 8. Apollinaris. The roof is flat, and of tim- 
ber. The erypt was quite full of water when we were there; in- 
deed, I believe it always is so, and, in consequence of the late heavy 
rains, the floor of the church was also flooded. The campanile is 
round, a peculiarity of the bell-towers of Ravenna, built of rough 
red bricks. 

Thence to the Church of S. Maria Fuori is a wondrous drive 
along a high embankment. It seemed endless and, had the horse 
been skittish, would have been very unpleasantly dangerous. The 
church does not repay the time spent in getting to it. There are 
some frescoes said to be by Giotto, but after those of Florence they 
are very poor and dilapidated. Returning by the outskirts of the 
town and the river, we arrived at the tomb of Theodoric, the domed 
roof of which is of one entire piece of granite. Originally it had a 
small colonnade round the upper part of it, formed of coupled shafts 
like those afterwards used in the cloister at Arles; but this has been 
destroyed. S. Maria, in Cosmedin, is interesting as being a circular 
baptistery used by the Arians. 

In conclusion, I would advise all persons having the opportunity, 
to brave the discomforts and visit Ravenna. Even if the fare were 
worse, I should say, go all the same; bift by taking a provision of 
biscuits and mineral water, any one might stay a week or two in the 
old city very happily, and an artist could find no place so full of in- 
terest of all kinds, artistic and natural. Having been there, one’s 
only desire is to return and stay longer, spite of bad bread, bad 


S. BreaLe. 





Aw ancient Celtic cross that once stood near Camelford, Waies, was 
split to pieces and portions used for copings and other purposes. It 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK. —III. 
\ HE chief characteristic of 
I! this year’s exhibition at 
the National Academy 
was, I think, its common- 
jlaceness. It was extremely 
erry and its level was one 
of discouraging mediocrity. 
Very few pictures were prom- 
inent for excellence, but then 
fewer than usual were remarkable — so 
far as one can remember — for atro- 
cious badness. The chief feeling pro- 
duced in the beholder was ennui. A 
sensation of real pleasure was seldom 
afforded, and sensations of amused as- 
tonishment were also comparatively 
Trance, IZ GA rare. It is not necessary to say, as has 
so often been said before, that the hang- 
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| ing was bad. Some painstaking critic has calculated that while the 





proportion of works contributed by members of the institution was, 
compared with those of outsiders, but as one to six, the proportion of 
places held by them on the line was as one to two, most of their remain- 
ing pictures, moreover, filling excellent places in the second row. 
This would not be unfortunate were the Academical works the best, 
but another thing which it is hardly necessary again to state is that 
they were poor, as a rule, and included, indeed, most of the actual 
atrocities upon the list. The question has once more been mooted : 
is the Academy for the Academicians, or for the public and the gen- 
eral advancement of American art ? Ostensibly the latter is the case, 
but there seems no way to work a reform which shall convert profes- 


| sions into actualities. 


The portraits were numerous, but more uninteresting than usual. 
Mr. Huntington sent no lady’s portrait this year, but four masculine 
likenesses of such well-known citizens as to prove that his hold on the 
highest circles of society —that is, on the class who have the most 
patronage to give, and might therefore do the most good to our 
rising artists of higher calibre — is unfortunately still unbroken. It 
is hard to say which was the poorest, the most mechanical, the most 
insipid and textureless, his portrait of the late Dr. Bellows, of the late 
Dr. Adams, of Mr. Morris K. Jessop, or of the late Robert L. Stuart. 
And it is almost inconceivable that an artist who is given such oppor- 
tunities should use them in such an apathetic way, a way which is in- 
dicated — as is the direction of the wind by the traditional straw — 
by the constant recurrence of the same hideous crimson chair, which 
seems to be the painter’s only studio property. It is unfortunate in- 
deed that three men long so conspicuous in our city and so highly hon- 


| ored by our citizens should be passed down to posterity in such life- 


less guise as this ; but though our younger portrait-painters were neg- 
lected, it is some comfort to know that Mr. Stuart was also painted 
by Madrazo, in a work which is not one of the artist’s very best, but 
is still in the most marked contrast with that of our P. N. A. The 


| other older portrait-painters were about at their usual level, though 





| 


was a monolith fifteen feet high, and stood in the church-yard of St. | 


Teath. The Rev. T. Worthington, in charge of the parish, has suc- 
ceeded in getting the pieces together, and will have the cross re-erected. 


Mr. Hicks did rather better than usual with his half-length of an old 
gentleman with a white moustache, where the artist’s pallid tints 
were more than usually appropriate. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, whom 
we have so long tried to believe in as a promising if not a successful 
painter, sent a portrait group which did much to quench our hopes 
forever. It showed two little children feeding a bird, and was a weak 
and unspontaneous imitation of the English portrait-style of the last 
century, that is, so far as composition was concerned, and even in 
execution it seemed as though Gainsborough, perhaps, had been her 
model, though he was followed far off, indeed, and with a most falter- 
ing step. The drawing was defective, the painting thin and hesitating, 
without modelling, relief, or texture, and expression of life and char- 
acter was non-existent. Nor could the coloring be called good, though 
it was not wanting in a certain decorative prettiness. Mr. Eastman 
Johnson’s portrait of a little girl sitting on a staircase was unfortunate 
in conception and in color, and wooden in effect — altogether below 
his best achievements. But enough of the failures. It was a relief to 
turn to Mr. Benoni Irwin’s clever, simple, and masculine half-length 
of Dr. Muybridge, picturesquely yet naturally conceived, with its 
broad felt hat, and bent gaze directed to a book before him; to Mr. 
Freer’s little study of a girl’s head in profile ; and to Helena De Kay’s 
profile head with its rich color. It should also be said that Mr. John- 
son’s portrait of Sir Edward Archibald, though somewhat tormented 
in treatment, was infinitely better than the child’s portrait just noted. 
Prof. John F, Weir sent a three-quarter-length of Prof. Wells Wil- 
liams which, like others of his works, came very near being very 
good. It was manly, straightforward, and apparently very truthful 
in character; but the one last touch was wanting to make it what 
even the poorest, much more the best, of his brother’s works may 
claim to be — thoroughly artistic. Mr. Crone, a clever student still 
in Munich, who— if I may judge by what I saw in his studio last 


waher, bad roeme, dirty seeded end santines end sible malaria, | @™™er— promises to do excellent work when his apprenticeship is 
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—e _ . & eee aa ins © malaria. | over, sent a study of a girl’s head, very nice, though low in tone, and 


showing a feeling for beauty that did not degenerate into “ sweetness.” 

The hanging committee certainly failed to make the most of its op- 
vortunities when it consigned to a corner of the corridor Mr. Carrol! 
Bockwith’s full-length portrait of a lady. Whatever might be its 
rank when judged by the very highest artistic standards, it was cer- 
tainly a striking and effective canvas—deserving the epithet of 
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“stunning ” in ordinary as well as in studio acceptation. It would have 
made a brilliant centre in the large room, had it been placed there, in- 
stead of the dull commonplaces which won most of the posts of honor. 
It showed one of Mr. Beckwith’s usual Frenchified Americans, dressed 
in the most gorgeous gown of greenish-blue velvet, standing with a 
smiling face against an equally gorgeous red curtain. The color was 
too loud to be quite successful, but certainly showed an aptitude which 
might produce excellent results if guided by a little more delicacy of 
feeling. The brush-work was splendid, the way the heavy velvet folds 
were rendered a triumph of boldness and skill; but herein lay the 
whole interest of the picture — the face was quite subordinate to the 
dress in execution, and we felt as though it must have been subordi- 
nated in conception to the artist’s preconceived ideal, so analagous 
was it with the heads of various sorts he gives us year by year. Some 
fatal chain seems to bind his hand, so strong and so very clever, and 
force it to portray forever the same type of feature, and, what is 
worse, the same type of character — or want of character. Mr. Beck- 
with has a feeling for beauty of the large, healthy, solid, sensuous 
kind, which is not without its value in these days of morbid, ugly or 
emasculated ideals; but he seems able to give it only one incarnation 
and that of a sort which suggests the coulisses of Paris rather than 
the slopes of Olympus, the fields of France, or still less the drawing- 
rooms of New York. Their beauty gives all his women a sort of 
physical distinction which removes them from the common, but not 
from the unrefined. ‘They are something more than simply sensuous, 
they are not far from being distinctly sensual. The finest thing he 
ever did, so far as I can say, was the head of a woman thrown back 
against a ground of lilac blossoms. It was superbly handsome — but 
just failed of being beautiful by reason of its unrefinement — not in 
treatment but in the character suggested, and there is the same su- 
perbly self-conscious, mundane, Parisian, almost footlight expression 
whether he paints a lady, a peasant-girl, or a would-be goddess. It 
were too much to say that he has given us no exceptions to this rule, 
but they have been few, and not among his strongest works. And 
this portrait is not such an exception — this triumphant, worldly, shal- 
low, coquettish person looks as out of place among the decorously 
ugly and insipid figures about her as would Madame Croizette at a 
Sunday-school picnic. If I emphasize the fact it is because in other 
ways Mr. Beckwith’s pictures are so fine —in their handling and 
especially, as I have said, in the feeling for healthy, vigorous beauty 
they reveal. And it is therefore a matter of regret that he is lost by 
his want of sympathy to American art. There are many such pict- 
ures at the Salon every spring —as clever, as handsome (this is not an 
“ artistic ” word but is here the right one) and as “loud.” They do 
not interest us greatly there, but this did interest us in New York, be- 
cause it was so strangely exotic. I know that few of our painters are 
really American, though more, perhaps, than is commonly believed : 
but the rest are merely cosmopolitan, as are so many artists of every 
land to-day. Mr. Beckwith, however, is an actual and very typical 
Frenchman, and ought to be so classed unless we count a man’s cor- 
poreal birthplace of more importance in his art than his spiritual af- 
finities. It is not foreign education which makes the difference, but 
the fact that long residence at home can leave a man in such complete 
alienation from local facts and feelings that he cannot even see the 
national type of expression when essaying definite portraiture. As 
an example of “stunning” brush-work the portrait was, I repeat, 
admirable ; but as a portrait it had much less of value. How wide the 
distance in aim between such a work as this and the one by Mr. 
Thayer in the other exhibition—one painting the very soul of woman, 
and the other merely her clothes and her cuticle, though executed, so 
far, at least, as the clothes were concerned, with the greatest skill and 
brilliancy ! 

Mr. Alexander’s portrait of Parke Godwin was rapid and bold to 
such a degree that it was absolutely fierce, if I may so say, in techni- 
cal effect ; but it was extremely strong, and in spite of the chalky flesh- 
tones which he does not escape from, appeared a vital piece of char- 
acterization. William Page, who seems almost like a ghost on the 
walls of a contemporary exhibition, was represented by two portraits 
painted long ago, one of the late Mr. Le Clear and the other of Col. 
Shaw; the former much the more interesting of the two. The 
other was rather hard and mechanical in effect, but Mr. Le Clear’s 
portrait, in spite of the thin painting and the small care for textures, 
was full of life and character and sentiment. Mr. Page’s work looks 
archaic to-day, and we feel that he never realized, perhaps, all that 
he was aiming at; yet we feel also that it is what most painting, even 
some accomplished painting, is not — artistic and interesting — that 
he had a true and peculiarly individual tempérament d’artiste. He 
was one of the few true painters of his generation, as distinguished 
from the mere men who painted — one of the few born with a natural 
gift, an artist’s soul. His work has been less studied than it deserves, 
but a day will come, I am sure, when he will be given his rightful 
place in our little Pantheon — and it will not be a low one. 

In landseapes the exhibition was unusually weak. Even Mr. 
Inness was below his very best with a rather sketchily handled 
large canvas showing cattle, and trees, and grass bright with the 
vivid green of early summer. It was less poetical, less complete 
than his finest works, but had one point in common with them—its 
beauty of composition, a point in which Mr. Inness stands absolutely 
alone among our painters, and with few living rivals in other lands. 
Mr. Picknell was again as disappointing as in the other exhibition, 
and Mr. Walter Palmer had less than his usual success with a yellow- 
toned field and a sky with heavy clouds. Mr. Thomas Moran sent 





a large view of the “Pass of Glencoe,” with mountain tops, and 
heather, and misty clouds — English in manner, as well as in subject, 
and excellent throughout, being far less pyrotechnic than many of the 
artist’s recent efforts. Mr. Twachtman was again well represented ; 
his large “Summer” being fine in composition — and in color also, 
spite of its low-toned, heavy greens. ‘This sort of landscape-painting 
is as far as possible from Mr. Moran’s, being all feeling instead of all 
a careful reproduction of natural details. It depends, of coarse, upon 
the spectator’s standpoint which art he will prefer. As yet Mr. 
Twachtman’s seems a little above the comprehension of the Academy, 
to judge from the position in which they placed this, one of the most 
interesting pictures of the collection. Mr. Donoho sent a large can 
vas which, with the one at the other exhibition, had figured last year 
in Paris. They well showed his versatility, this being sunny ‘and 
green, a view in a thickly-planted park, apparently. Not so original 
in subject as the other it was yet a strong and charming picture. Mr. 
Poore, of Philadelphia, sent a promising picture of a man ploughing 
in early spring, and Miss Amanda Brewster a small Adirondack 
sketch remarkably nice in color. Mr. George Inness, Jr., bids fair 
to supply us with what we greatly need —a good painter of animals. 
It is curious that we have thus far had so few to attempt this branch 
of art, save as a mere adjunct in landscape painting. ‘The late Mr. 
Bispham was about the only American who devoted himself to animal 
portraiture, properly so called — for Mr. Beard can hardly be taken 
seriously. Mr. Inness’s capable, large picture of cattle was therefore 
doubly welcome. 

It was impossible not to institute a comparison between three harbor 
views, which all hung in the same room, and between each of them and 
the well-known pictures of Baron Clays. These were Dutch scenes by 
Mr. Gifford and Mr. Tryon respectively, and Mr. Quartley’s 
* Queen’s Birthday in New York Harbor.” ‘The last was apparently 
inspired by Clay’s Antwerp Féte in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
although there was good in the way in which the bright bits of color 
had been managed so as not to look actually spotty and disagreeable, 
it was an exemplification of Mr. Quartley’s worst sin —the painty, 
kaleidoscopic and unnatural look he gives to water. It is an exaggera- 
tion of a way of working into which Clays himself not seldom fal 
Mr. Gifford’s work was well able to sustain a comparison with that of 
the Netherland painter, and was much less visibly under his influence. 
Both here and with Mr. Tryon the case was not one of imitation, but 
merely of similar results attained of necessity in painting identical 
But Mr. Tryon was the man who came out best of all in the 
enforced comparison. His broad river with its rapid though heavy 
craft was an admirable bit of work. Not Clays himself, so far as | 
know his work, ever painted water quite so well, though he has done 
better than Mr. Tryon can yet accomplish in the way of color and 
composition. Mr. Gifford’s “Grove” should not b ‘ 
specimen of his very best mood and manner, nor Mr. Alexander Har- 
rison’s charming little picture of children under a blossoming cherry 
tree, nor Mr. Percy Moran’s “ Woods in Winter,” — painted in a 
style more suited for decorative than representative work, but very 
delicate in feeling, and very cleverly free in touch. But it was when 
we turned to the genre pictures that we found the most interest to 
reward our rather dreary labors. First among them—first in the ex- 
hibition, and one of the most valuable and hopeful pictures of the 
year — was Mr. Ulrich’s “ Glass-blowers.” I have already said that 
Mr. Ulrich is recently home from Munich, and that he belongs to th 
“ Realistic ” School, but his realism does not carry him outside of an 
tistic work, and his foreign residence has not prevented him from 
turning his attention immediately to home themes. These Glas 
blowers, who are doing nothing more important than making eyes fo 
the taxidermist, were studied in New York, and painted with fine 
sympathy and psychologic truth as well as nice attention to details 
of texture, form and color. They were seven or eight in number, 
and were grouped around a long table which ran away from the spe« 
tator, each having his tiny gas-jet just before him. ‘The painting was 
exquisitely careful, yet exquisitely free — minute work after th 
ner of Brouwer, where every stroke tells and shows its value, not 
after the manner of Gerard Dow, where all is polished and blended 
into a porcelain-like surface. The characters of the heads were ex- 
tremely well studied; the color, with its most prominent note in th 
blue shirt of the nearest workman, was sober and good, and the man- 
agement of the difficult lighting was admirable. Altogether it was, | 
think, a faultless little work in its way, not only in execution but in 
aim and feeling. Those of my readers who did not see the exhibition 
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may get an idea of the picture from a full-page wood-cut which ap- 
peared in Harper's Wee kly some weeks ago, though it must be said 
that this gives no notion of the delicate handling of the work. An 


other picture by Mr. Ulrich called the “ Amateur Etcher ” was m 
less successful, especially in:color. Mr. C. Y. Turner 
of figure compositions none of which deserved much praise, except 
the canvas with two figures called “ Preparing for yearly Meeting 

Mr. Harrison’s “'Two Pipes,” a man smoking and a boy blowing bub- 
bles, was well studied, but wilfully awkward in composition. Mr. 
Irwin’s “ Stitch in Time ” reminded one of the figures of the English 
man Nicholl. Mr. Flagg’s “In the Studio” was remarkabie for the 
way the flood of strong light falling on objects that were white or very 
light-colored had been rendered. M. Koehler’s woman witha broken 
sewing-machine—called “ Her Only Support ” was a good if not remark- 
able composition, as was John Hammer’s “ Gathering Field Flowers.” 
Mr. Hovenden’s “ Village Blacksmith” was well done, but an awk- 
ward compromise between a portrait and a genre painting. Mr. Burr 
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Nicholls had a number of sunny little views, very nice in their light 
se eahe of color; Mr. Volk, a small snowy landscape which, both tec shni- 
cally and in sentiment, was miles below the one that won him such 
fame two years ago; Mr. Millet, a group of uninteresting and un- Hellenic 
maidens ranged in a row, and supposed to be listening to the Story of 
(Enone; and Mr. Blashfield, a study for a portion of a decorative frieze 
for a music-room, typifying by means of many figures the “ Allegro 
and Andante” measures. This last but just ese ‘aped being a very 
successful essay, and had at all events a definite aim and significance 
too often lacking in decorative work. This, it seems to me, is the 
true bent of Mr. Blashfield’s talent, and not the painting of genre 
subjects. Mr. Weldon sent the most popular canvas of the year, 
called “ Dreamland,” showing a child fallen asleep with a Paris doll 
in her arms and a procession of Japanese dolls approaching her over 
the sofa on which she sits. The painting was very clever and the 
color nice, and we half forgave the use of so trivial a subject — better 
fitted for an illustration in St. Nicholas than for a work of serious art 
—in view of the really and legitimately amusing way in which Mr. 
Weldon had put character and expression into the quaint Japan- 
ese faces and disjointed little figures. It is a long jump from this to 
Mr. Homer’s fine ly serious, dignified and impressive “ Coming Away 
of the Storm,”’—a picture belonging to the same English series as the 
water-colors I lately noticed. ‘This gray wind-swept sea, and heavy yet 
luminous gray sky were wonderfully well done. In the foreground 
was a splendidly vigorous yourg woman with a baby strapped on her 
back striding through the storm alorg the pier to where a group of 
sailors were launching their life-boat. The picture had not so much 
of beauty as the smaller aquarelles, but all their individuality and 
strength. Finally, Mr. J. L. Stewart, son of the well-known Ameri- 
can collector in Paris, and a young man much esteemed among his 
French associates, exhibited for the first time, so far as 1 remember, 
in New York. He sent a medium-sized canvas with two girls 
dressed in the latest Parisian fashion, reading a letter, which was 
called “ A Proposal.” There was little meaning or originality in the 
work, but it was a fine specimen of brush-work. 

The visitors to the exhibition are reported to have been just about 
as numerous as last season, but they may be presumed to have taken 
more interest in what they saw, since a much larger number of cata- 
logues were sold. The ag¢vrevate price for the pictures sold is given 
as $40,000—again a figure which corresponds with that of 1882. 

M. G. vaAN RENSSELAER. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE. 
From the Building News.] 


EW workers have influenced 
, their craft more than Thomas 
Chippendale, and few design- 
ers of furniture have secured so 
lasting a fame. This fame was 
honestly worked for and won, for 
not only did this master. bring 
thoroughly good material and 
workmanship together, but he in- 
vested his productions with an 
originality and charm’ which, 
though said to have been bor- 
rowed from the French, gave to 
his designs a spirit of freshness 
all their own. Some of the furni- 
Ve g/RocneLLe A ture bearing his name is evidently 
Fowanay Fienen Aacd? thee tan due, from a careful study of his 
works, either to his sons or as- 
sistants, and with considerable reason it is thought that the singu- 
larly fantastic, and over-elaborated looking-glass frames, ceilings, 
and curious contemporary furniture, designed in a sort of Chinese 
manner, must have been due to his associates. It is undoubtedly 
true that Chippendale himself degenerated in his designs, as he be- 
came more known, and consec juently more extensively engaged, and 
also when he endeavored, later in life, to prodnee works of still fur- 
ther originality. The faults we refer to are rather those of concep- 
tion than of failure in mechanical execution, for in these particulars 
the most difficult tasks were undertaken, and thoroughly well car- 
ried out. Frequently, indeed, these same difficulties, trying as they 
did the cabinet-maker’s technical skill to the utmost, were the re- 
sult of that struggling after novelty already alluded to. The draw- 
ings which we publish to-day scarcely illustrate the diffuse charac- 
ter or extent of excess in this particular to which Chippendale’s 
work was sometimes carried. The industry of Chippendale must 
have been most constant, and his designs, published in 1753, and 
again some ten years later, comprise almost every variety of 
work peculiar to his trade, while from unpublished ‘drawings we 
know that, like furniture designers of most periods, he was exten- 
sively engaged on carriages, and sometimes on organ-cases. Every 
form of movable furniture and cabinet-work he seems to have 
designed, as well as chimney-fronts and interior decorations, but 
in these latter attempts he was by no means so happy, and evi- 
dences of help from French artists show that the limits of the mas- 
ter mind were occasionally overreached. The earliest turnings of 











taste towards the movement afterwards known as the Gothic revival 
were at this time attracting attention, notably Horace Walpole’s 
villa at Strawberry Hill, and Thomas Chippendale, influenced by the 
coming fashion, made some very strange attempts to master the spirit 
of the ‘style, of which, indeed, he really, of course, knew nothing. In 
the centre of our plate to-day, we reproduce an example, to scale, 
taken from one of the author’s own drawings, with some of the 
mouldings enlarged. The central part of the upper body, with 
“ Gothick pillars fixed on,” is a door, and “ hath a glass,” intended 
to be silvered or left transparent, with ornamental sham tracery and 
carved swags, all executed in wood, extending over the surface, as 
indicated. The drawer below this door reaches the whole width, 
regardless of the seroll-like feet, which form fancy bases to the clus- 
tered columns before mentioned. These feet are carved out of the 
solid drawer-front. ‘Two rather deep drawers occur on either hand 
of the central cupboard, and above are two double niches with open 
fret arches and plain turned dividing uprights. The foliated and 


| curve-shaped gable evidently was intended to secure a “ Gothick ” 


character ; but the fussy exerescences at the ends of the cornice 
taking the forms of vases filled with flowers, “all a-blowin’ and all 
a-growin’,” carry the work away into that class of meretricious de- 
sign which has previously been noted. The legs are gracefully 
pierced with open ways, taking the form of a cross on plan; : but the 
feet called “ ‘Term feet” are only in keeping with the cornice enrich- 
ments. ‘The exact profiles of the table-top, shaft-bases, and main 
cornice are drawn out large. Turning now towards the more char- 
acteristic and really more representative designs of Chippendale’s 
work which occupy our double-page plate herewith, the “desk with 
bookcase over” may be quoted as the most admirable example. 
Like the “ Gothick ” cabinet, it has a glazed central door, inclosing 
divisions for books, but a loss of space, available for ready use, is 
occasioned by the beautifully carved fronted bays on either hand. 
These, it will be observed in our drawing, furnish alternative pat- 
terns for the carver. The main cornice, surmounted by a carved 
and broken pediment, carries three sculptured busts, the larger of 
the series being in the centre, and all playing an important part in 
the general composition. A detail of the cornice moulding is affixed, 
with sections of the base and plinth mouldings. The fall-down flap- 
desk occupies the usual place, and below are two cupboards with 
shallow drawers over, and a chest of drawers in the centre. All are 
elaborated with surface-carving, executed in fine and sharp foliage 
out of solid dark mahogany, offering a surface as wear-resisting al- 
most as iron. The several figured dimensions are given with the 
perspective diagram. On the other side of the plate we show an 
escritoire, bearing the date of 1760, and this is an unusual shape, and 
one seldom met with. A bookcase with silvered-glass door commands 
the whole upper part, and measures two feet nine inches wide, three 
feet two inches high, and one foot one and one-half inches deep. It 
is divided into two panels by a moulded shaft with cap and bases. 
The deep plinth-like moulding to this upper part is arranged in two 
halves as drawers, the joints being carefully ignored. ‘The fall-down 
flap, as before, splays off and incloses the customary drawers and 
niches adaptable for writing purposes. Three drawers of useful size 
take their place in front, and the whole piece stands on shaped legs, 
rich with surface-carving, while a continuation of this work runs 
round the ornamental verge. ‘Three chairs figure on our sheet, and 
to ali alternatives of treatment are given at once, showing how soon 
Chippendale secured a variety of design by his facile power of orna- 
mental design, though, indeed, so thoroughly did the author depend 
upon general elegance of outline and proportion for his effects, that 
he himself has left on record an old saying of his, that “ should the 
small ornaments be thought superfluous, they may be left out with- 
out prejudice to the pattern.” The heights of the backs generally 
measure twenty-two inches above the seats, which were mostly cov- 
ered with curtain damask or woollen stuff, fixed. down with brass- 
headed nails. The maker, of course, preferred morocco fastened 
with brass borders neatly chased, or as usually now done, ribbed at 
the angles with a piping of leather on cord. The strength of these 
chairs, even with a hundred years’ wear, is the best test possible of 
the extreme skill and care with which they were made, and the remark 
gains emphasis when the very light scantlings of the members are 
taken into account. The “ Ribband ” chair is a good typical speci- 
men of its class. The sofa figuring in the middle of the bottom-half 
of our lithograph is smaller in scale than the chairs, but the sketch is 
amply large enough for the purposes of illustration. The ordinary 
size of C hippendale sofas, like all other lounges, is about six feet to 
nine feet long, and the backs or elbows measure about one foot seven 
inches high. The depth of the seat is two to three feet, and the 
elevation of the seat is one foot two inches besides the caster. In 
larger sofas a cushion and pillow at each end were provided, and in 
smaller ones cushions behind resting on the back. Originally a 

carver by trade, Chippendale often allowed his love of roc 0co, 
fancy and redundant ornamentation to ignore the first principles 
of design necessary for the purposes of every-day furniture as 
well as for articles intended for — uses; but he was seldom 
commonplace, and never vulgar. ‘To strictly copy or reproduce 


any of his designs now would serve but little good purpose, though 
in many ways the type of design indicated by his work is clearly 
more in harmony with the spirit of modern domestic life and 
customs than the so-called Gothic furniture which not long since 
had its day. Curved shapes and retiring lines are surely better 
adapted for present wants than primitive square angles, however 
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admirably elaborated with the stop-chamber so dear in the days of 
Gothic Revivalism. 


PORTE DE L’EVECHE, SENS, FRANCE. 
[From ZL’ Art}. * 


DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 
{From the Architect.) 

We publish this week a rough sketch or diagram to indicate the 
nature of the proposed scheme of decoration for the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on which Mr. Poynter, R. A., is engaged. The 
following description accompanied the original model of the segment 
from which the sketch has been taken : — 

The dome will be divided into eight parts by upright architecturai ribs. In 
each space between the ribs will be two large round panels, 20 feet 8 inches 
and 12 feet 8 inches in diameter respectively. Round the base of the dome, 
and supporting the circular panels, will be eight thrones or architectural] 
seats, one of which is shown in the model, and contains the figure of St. John 
the Evangelist receiving inspiration to write to the seven churches (Rev. i, 
11). On the corresponding seven seats will be the bishops of the seven 
churches. Inacircle above all will be the four-and-twenty elders, four of 
whom are shown on the model. 

The circular panels and medallions will contain the visions of the Apoc- 
alypse. Of the large panels, the upper one represents the Vision of Christ 
in Judgment, with the Book of Life open before Him (Rey. xx, 11); the 
lower, the dead rising from the sea (Rey. xx, 15). In the small panels on the 
ribs will be visions of woes which fell on the earth. In the panel to the left 
the sun is darkened (Rey. vi, 12). To the right a burning mountain falls info 
the sea, which is changed into blood (Rey. viii, 8 and xvi, 3). In the medal- 
lion between the large panels is the angel with the censer (Rey. viii, 3). 
The corresponding seven medallions will contain the seven angels with the 
trumpets (Rey. viii, 2). 

The groups of figures on the ribs illustrate the chorus of praise to the 
Lamb, which accompanies the fulfilment of the visions in the Apocalypse: 
‘* Every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. 
And the four-and-twenty elders fell down and worshipped Him that liveth 
forever and ever’’ (Rey. v, 13, 14,).. The lower groups represent the holy on 
earth, and illustrate appropriate texts from the Psalms of Praise. Each 
group is accompanied by an angel or heavenly muse, who inspires them 
with the spirit of praise. Above are the angels who stood round the throne; 
alternately with whom will be the martyrs (Rev. vii, 9-12), symbolized by 
groups of three on each rib, with two youthful angels on each rib. The 
whole is crowned by the circle of angels. 

The central panel was designed by Sir Frederick Leighton, P. R. 
A., and a reproduction of the original cartoon was published in The 
American Architect on April 28. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S WALL PAINTING AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
{From the London Graphic.) 

A MURAL painting, filling a lunette space, some twenty-six feet 
long by thirteen feet high, in one of the principal courts of the South 
Kensington Museum, has been completed in a process called “ spirit 
fresco,” by Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the Royal 
Academy. ‘The picture shows the interior of an Italian armorer’s 
yard in the fifteenth century; and a flight of broad shallow steps 
eads up to the Italian Gothic gateway which forms the central mass 
of the composition. On either side of the gateway project two para- 
peted platforms. Upon that which is on the left-hand side are men 
repairing or cleaning circular and pear-shaped shields. On a more 
remote terrace at the back a woman is seen nursing her baby, while a 
little child is clambering up to the steps leading to the upper part of 
the gateway. On the right-hand platform are customers, to whom 
banners are being displayed by attendants. Beyond them rise houses 
and buildings, under a sky overeast with white clouds. ‘Turning now 
to the lower portion of the picture, on the extreme left, inside a store- 
room for stuffs, is seen a foreman giving instructions to a journeyman. 
Seated in a yard, close at hand, a group of embroideresses are at 
work upon jerkins and mantles. On the extreme right of the lunette 
some smiths are at work with uplifted sledge-hammers. Next, dis- 
persed about the step’ of the yard are the armorer’s customers, 
yorng men clad in rich and picturesque dresses. One is trying on a 
suit of fluted and gilded armor; another twists his head to catch 
a back view of the fastening of his greaves, which a stooping artificer 
has strapped onto his leg; another, supporting himself against a 
pillar, is bending backwards to ascertain if his spur is securely fixed 
to his heel. Through the central gateway is seen a knight on his 
charger. Then there are groups of nobles examining arms, such as 
swords and arbalets; a crouching smith, who has strewed at the feet 
of his customers an armful of weapons; and a party of connoisseurs 
inspecting cross-bows. 

“ Spirit fresco,” the process employed by Sir F. Leighton in this 
painting, is declared to be free from the risks of decay arising from 
defective pigments, loosening of the intonaco, and efflorescence. It 
was invented by Mr. Gambier Parry, and it has been highly com- 
mended by experts for its transparency of effect, and its quality of 
drying with a dead surface. The plaster employed is a good common 
stucco, and oil of spike is used as a vehicle for the colors. When the 
whole process has been carried out, the surface is as hard as marble, 
and quite smooth. Further information on this subject will be found 
in an interesting article in the Builder of February 28, from which 
we have condensed the foregoing details. 











COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A $3,000-HOUSE SUBMITTED BY “ As 
You Like It.” 


SHOULD any of our non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to this design, we trust he will do the author the simple jus- 
tice of putting the work into his hands. We shall always be pleased 
to put client and author into communication with each other. 


* ‘As You Like It’ has a very economical plan as far as its area is 
concerned, but in putting his kitchen in the cellar, and making his 
first story of brick, his expenses in reality will push hard upon our 
widest limits of cost. Drawing-room and dining-room can be thrown 
into one spacious suife, giving an appearance of generous size in 
spite of the careful economy shown elsewhere. The bedroom story 
is simply arranged, with two large and one small chamber. | In the 
attic there is space for several rooms. The perspective shows a 
straightforward elevation with a gambrel, which, if not quite satis- 
factory, is better than most attempts to use this kind of roof. The 
judicious simplicity which the author shows throughout his design 
makes the jury especially regret that it arrived after the prescribed 
time, and was therefore put hors de concours.” — Extract from Jury’s 
Report. 


DOUBLE HOUSE FOR W. B. DELAY CASAS, MALDEN, MASS. MESSRS 
HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — XII. 


J H YY PECIFICATION governing 
K N material to be furnished, and 
ie: ok p ie work to be done in building a 

7, TVA cottage for “ As You Like It’? 

jy y Yj at a cost approximating 0,000. 

VY; y Excavation:—Exeavate for cel- 
Yi YA lars, foundation-walls, areas, ete. 


] 


YlUjfll “2/74 as shown and figured in drawings$ 
7 Make such disposition of earth as 
may be directed. 

Brick work : —Foundations— 








A as" a pee ~~ sill » 
Va AAS OV LFS ) ) lay two courses of stepped brick- 
ny ORS / work for footings. Bottom course 
, Ae ES Ao, _— 8” wider than wall above. All 
A fe {MSD 3 Sg npr peat phe 
Yip | aes } brickwork to be of good mer- 
s\ | ) eWinas chantable hard-burned brick. 
WN | Sars Build basement and _ first story 
A 4h | ee / walls of brickwork as shown. 
2 ‘ ey) / > % Quoins at angles, and reveals 
} f ( | 4 i to be of selected briek laid 
¥ with neat joints; these to project 
£\ - 1” from face of wall. Turn round 
- and flat arches as shown, in same 

brick. 


Build chimneys as shown 


Build proper fireplaces, four throats and flues. 
Stone Steps: 


:—Furnish and set bluestone steps at front and in area steps. 
sluestone coping on area walls, 2)” x9", Make cut-brick sills to all base- 
ment and first floor windows. 

Rendering on Brickwork : Render outside on brickwork, flush with 
quoins, with cement-mortar compounded with Portland cement, common 
mortar and fine washed gravel, with slight admixture of vellow ochre. 

Framing : — Frame house above first story. Sills, 4” x 6’, studs, 3 x 4” 
corner posts, 4” x 4”, Floor beams, 2” x 10/, 16 on centres. Rafters, 2/ x 
8”, 24” on centres. Plates, 4” x 4/’. Floor beams cross-bridged once in each 
8’ of span, with 1)” x 2” bridging 

Sheathe outside of frame with 7” close sheathing, sides and roof. 

Sashes and Doors : — Window-frames, except as shown, to be box-frame 
for double-hung 1)” sash. Sunk sills, steel axle pulleys, best hemp cord 
and proper weights. Other frames, for 1) casement windows opening out 

Furnish with good cast-iron, loose-pin butts and brass fasts. ' , 

Door frames 1}, rebated for 1)” outside and 14” inside doors. 

Sash 14’, glazed as shown, with single-thick French sheet-glass. 

Allow $50.00 for glazing in stairway window. 

Outside doors, 1}” thick, seven panels; inside doors, 1}”, six panels 
moulded and raised both sides. 4 . 

Doors to have brass-faced mortise-locks, and plain brass butts, knobs and 
escutcheons. 

Outside Work :— All the outside, above brickwork, to be shingled with 
best sawed white-pine shingles, 54” to weather. Prepare and fix moulding 
under frame, moulded sills, cornice and all other outside work as shown. 
All executed in clear white-pine. ; 

Inside Work ; — Floors 1” thick, 4” wide, grooved, and tongued, and 
blind-nailed. . 

Hall, Parlor and Dining-room of yellow-pine, others of white-pine. 

Inside trim, #” thick, 4” wide, moulded; 9” moulded bases in first floor 
8” in second, ' , 

Parlor wainscoted 2’ 8” high. Square moulded panels, with cap. 

Allow $50.00 for Parlor mantels. 

Dining-room to have picture-strip. 

Allow $40.00 for mantel 

Hall to be wainscoted 7’ high, with beaded § narrow stuff, with base and 
cap. Main stairs to have cut string and returned nosing. Turned newels 
and balusters, three to each step. Back stairs to be boxed as shown 

Fit Butler’s Pantry with iron sink; closet with cupboard below and 
shelves above. Fit up dumb-waiter. Closets in second floor to have one 
shelf in each, and hanging hooks. 

Plumbing : — Furnish and set 4’ range in Kitchen; furnish and connect 
one 50-gallon copper boiler. 

46" copper bath-tub, and Jennings water-closet. Bath and closet to 
have ventilated traps; 4” cast-iron soil-pipe carried full bore above roof and 
connected with sewer. Make proper connectiens with hot and cold supply, 
and furnish plated compression-cocks. 7 

Lath and Plaster ;:— Lath all stud partitions with best 4’ cleft lath, well 
nailed and joints broken; ceilings with same. Plaster three coats on walls 
and ceilings. Run plaster cornices in Hall, Parlor and Dining-room. 

Painting : — Paint all exterior wood-work three coats, best white-lead 
and oil, colored as may be directed. First floor of interior, four coats same: 
second floor, three coats. : 
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All wood-work to be of clear white-pine, kiln-dried. 


ESTIMATE FOR BUILDING IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF NEW YORK. 


“As You Like Ir”:— 
Sir,—To build your house as per plans will cost about thirty-four hundred 
($3,400) dollars. Yours, etc., J. C. MILLER, 
239 West Fiftieth St., New York. 





THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF METALS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. — II. 


‘2—~\JPAKING up the second por- 
©): tion of his subject, bronze, 
DP | 


ee Mr. Birch remarked that 
a ~~ ‘ PRESSES this 





mixed metal had _ been 
known and made from the most 
remote antiquity — the Biblical 
chronology speaking of Tubal 
Cain, in the seventh genera- 
tion from Adam, as the “ in- 
structor of every artificer” in 
“brass” and “iron.” This led 
him to notice that in old Eng- 
lish, whenever “brass” occurs we 
should read “bronze.” Brass, 
the alloy of copper and zinc, 
was a comparatively modern 
metal, and had no permanency 
as a material, being easily corroded, whereas the compound of nine 
parts of copper to one of tin, which we now knew as bronze, was of 
the greatest antiquity, and was in itself almost imperishable. While 
we frequently found instruments of bronze side by side with worked 
flints of the neolithic period, it was singular that we did not find either 
copper or tin in their unmixed state — almost suggesting that these 
bronze implements must have been imported or procured from some 
race which were in advance of all others in civilization. These bronze 
celts, or lance and arrow heads, were not confined to any one coun- 
try; from the boundless steppes of Asiatic Russia, through the 
whole of Europe, the northern shores of the sandy deserts of Africa, 
and the once densely populated plains of Asia, were these imple- 
ments found differing but slightly in shape or make. In considering 
the architectural use of bronze, it should be noted that the Egyptians 
only sparingly introduced any metal-work, in consequence of the 
beauty of the materials in which they wrought. Bronze only seemed 
to have been used for doors, for small figures of the gods, altars, 
and other portable objects. Herodotus gave us a circumstantial ac- 
count of Babylon, and spoke of the hundred gates of the city, of 
brass or bronze, which he described as being very massive and havy- 
ing hinges and frames of the same material. All the streets leading 
up from the Euphrates were also defended by smaller gates, a fact 
referred to by Isaiah in his prophecy concerning Darius. These gates 
were all of wood, strongly bound and clasped with bronze straps, 
richly ornamented with figures in relief. There were now in the 
vestibule to the Assyrian Gallery of the British Museum a pair of 
gates almost as fresh and perfect as when left by the workmen 2,750 
vears ago. The history of these was curious. About eight years 
since a grave-digger was at work in one of the mounds marking the 
site of Ballawat, and struck upon some fragments of bronze. He 
made off to Mossul, knowing the value that the Giaours set upon 
everything of the kind. A friend of Mr. Rassam’s bought the frag- 
ments, and sent them to him in England. On being examined, they 
were found to be inscribed with the legends of the tribute of the 
Zurii and Zidunai, the Tyrians and Sidonians. This important dis- 
covery drew attention to the place where they were found, and after 
much labor, Mr. Rassam succeeded in unearthing the remains of the 
Temple of Imgur Bel, the Jupiter Belus of Herodotus, called by the 
Assyrians Nergal, the giant god of war. The inscribed foundation- 
stones gave the dedication of the temple, by Assur-nazirpal, the son 
of Tiglath-Adar, the son of Rimmon Nirari. Interesting as this 
discovery was, it was far surpassed by one on the opposite side of 
the mound. Here the laborers came upon an extraordinary mass of 
metal, seemingly involved in one huge Gordian knot of inextricable 
complication, crushed out of all shape, and corroded with oxidation. 
This discovery was followed almost immediately by another, and 
that again by remains of athird. They found their way to the 
British Museum, and by the almost superhuman toil and unweary- 
ing energy of Mr. Ready, they had resumed their ancient shape, and 
told us the story of Shalmanezar, the son of Assur-nazirpal, the 
builder of the temple, who carried his victories from the Euphrates 
to the shores of the great sea of the setting sun, and who received 
tribute from the Phoenicians, of silver and gold, tin and copper plates, 
and the teeth of the dolphin. By the courtesy of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, the lecturer exhibited photographs of some of 
the most interesting scenes depicted on these hinges, including long 
processions of tributary nations bringing gifts. These gates were en- 
tirely of beaten bronze, the groups and figures being of repoussé work, 
arranged in parallel bands between borders decorated with small, 
rosette-like rivets at stated intervals. These bands not only passed 


completely round the cedar or piece-planking, but also round the 
immense posts which worked in sockets and caps of beaten metal. 
Each hinge was composed of two bands of repoussé figure-work 
about nine inches deep, each, and separated by a plain strip of metal. 





Each folding leaf of the door was about twenty-two feet high by 
seven feet wide, and there were seven bands on each door. 

The Homeric period, which Mr. Birch regarded as contemporary 
with this palmy day of the Assyrian Empire, might be more properly 
termed the Bronze Age of Architecture, so universal was the use of 
this metal. The well-known Treasury or Tomb of Atreus at Mycene, 
was originally covered with plates of bronze, and many of the nails 
and a few plates were discovered among the débris, although most of 
the larger fragments have long disappeared in the repeated spoliations 
of the buildings. Dr. Schliemann considered that the faces of the 
lions on the gate were never carved, but were of gilt bronze-work 
added to the stone-work. The treasury at Orchomenos was decorated 
in a similar manner. The old story of Danaé “ being imprisoned by 
her father in a brazen tower,” pointed to a plated construction of a 
similar character, while Homer, in his “ Odyssey,” Pausanias, and 
Sophocles, alluded to brazen chambers, and we found the same uni- 
versal use of bronze in Italy, carried to great perfection of work- 
manship and finish by the Etruscans. Unfortunately, beyond their 
tombs, we had no remains of this people; but from this source we 
had obtained many exquisite examples of vases, statues, and other 
works, copies of some of which the lecturer exhibited. Tertullian 
said that Rome was inundated by the immense quantity of bronze 
statues, over 2,000 in number, taken from the Velsinii, an Etruscan 
nation; and Camillus was accused of having sequestered for his 
own use some brass gates adorned with reliefs, part of the spoils of 
tae conquered Ucii. Rome soon adopted a form of decoration of 
which it had until these conquests been entirely destitute; aad later 
on, the Greek influence was apparent. With the Romans, as with 
us, art was fashionable, and what they did not plunder from other 
nations they imported and acquired like ordinary produce. With 
them, as with us, art was a good investment, and ministered to their 
pomp and vanity. The allusions to the use of bronze-gilt were very 
numerous, and the buildings themselves afforded ample confirma- 
tion of the descriptions. The Temple of Vesta, which is circular, 
had a dome covered with gilt bronze. The Pantheon retained its 
bronze gates; but the gilt-bronze plates which decorated the square 
coffers of its dome had all disappeared, some of it having been used 
by Urban VIII, (Barberini), to make the baldacchino over the high 
altar of St. Peter’s, the lining of the Tomb of St. Peter, and bronze 
cannon for the castle of San Angelo. In the chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament in the Basilica of St. John Lateran were four bronze 
columns, said to have been brought from the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and to have originally been made from the bronze prows 
of the vessels captured at Actium. Close to the Forum were three 
remaining superb Corinthian columns of a temple which used to be 
called Jupiter Stator, but which had since been renamed. 

The lecturer referred to the frequent introduction of bronze and 
marble into the Roman scenes depicted by Alma Tadema, with 
scholar-like knowledge and minuteness. Among the beautiful re- 
mains of wall-paintings discovered at Pompeii, there were some re- 
markable for the peculiar perspectives of architectural design, with 
columns and architraves of a singularly attenuated form. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, in his “ History of Architecture,” Vol. IV., chap. V., was 
inclined to believe that these paintings (copies of which the lecturer 
showed) represented a peculiar style of architecture, “which could 
only have come into fashion from the continual use of bronze,” and 
said further that Vitruvius reprobated and Cassiodorus mentioned 
it. With regard to the first authority, the lecturer eould find no 
passage which could warrant such an interpretation, and with regard 
to the latter, he had not, at present, found any mention at all. If 
such were the case, it was odd that not a single trace of such a style 
should be found amongst so many thousands of antiquities in metal 
which were constantly being discovered, and still more strange was 
it that at Pompeii and Herculaneum, where these paintings were 
common, not a single atom remained to bear out such a theory, 
while bedsteads, curule chairs, tripods, candelabra, and lamps 
abounded. The lecturer announced that in his next lecture he should 
deal with bronze in the Middle Ages, and the progress of the black- 
smith’s art, and in his closing address he should refer to the use and 
abuse of metal-work, and our failures and successes in the decorative 
treatment of the metals. 

In his second Cantor lecture on this subject, delivered at the So- 
ciety of Arts on Monday evening, Mr. Geo. H. Birch sketched the 
history of the use of bronze, from its decline after the fall of the 
Roman Empire and its gradual recovery of its old artistic position 
during the Middle Ages, to its culminating point at the time of the 
Renaissance, and then took up the early treatment and applica- 
tions of iron. The platform was occupied by specimens of cast- 
ings in bronze and iron lent by the Coalbrookdale Company, and on 
the walls of the room were hung a large number of pencil and ink 
drawings, photographs and lithographs of ornamental metal-work. 

When the seat of government was transferred from Rome to Con- 
stantinople, the arts declined, the growth of the Christian religion 
not being favorable to their progress. There was an independent 
art at Constantinople for secular purpose, but it was only a faint re- 
flex of what had been. Among its works were the column erected 
by Justinian in a.p. 543, which was covered with bronze plates, and 
surmounted by an equestrian statue of the emperor, thirty feet in 
height ; there were also colossal statues of the Emperors Thedosius 
the Great (now at Barletta) and Zeno, and the famous horses now 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, which have been taken from Africa to Europe, 
then to the far East, to Italy, to Paris, and finally back to Italy. Had 
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these horses been of any other material than bronze, they could not | family. 


have survived such vicissitudes. Some of the most remarkable 
works which emanated from Constantinople were the doors of bronze 
enriched with inlays of silver, which decorated to this day some of 
the Italian churches. Thus St. Mark’s, Venice, possesses one, 
brought from St. Sophia, at the same time as the bronze horses in 
1204; and there are four others at the Duomo, Amalfi, San Salva- 
dore di Bireto, Atrani, the Benedictine church at Monte Cassino, 
and the church at Monte Santangelo, all presented in the second 
half of the eleventh century by members of the Pantaleoni family. 
The five doors are similar in character, pointing to a common origin. 


All have the same stiff, Byzantine treatment of the figures and | 


heads, represented by incising lines into the bronze and filling them 
with silver. 
chios, Latinized into Staurontius, who flourished at Constantinople 
about 1050-72. In the Duomo of Salerno are five bronze doors, 
one containing silver inlays, given to the cathedral in 1099. The 
bronze doors of the basilica of St. Paul’s-without-the-Walls, at Rome, 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1824, were of similar character ; 
and in the former basilica of St. Peter were also bronze and silver 
doors, in which the precious metal must have been used more liber- 
ally than in the other examples, since the doors afforded seven thou- 
sand pounds of silver for plunder. At the cathedral at Ravello are 
some very fine doors of bronze, dated 1179, somewhat different in 
character from those previously referred to. These and the doors 
at Trani and Monreale are attributed to Barisianus, of Trani. 
Another twelfth-century worker in bronze was known as Oderisius, of 
Beneventura, who made the bronze doors and Troya, and probably 
those of the cathedral of his native place, which latter are adorned 
with Scriptural subjects and figures in relief of saints and bishops. 
These doors are traditionally said to have been made at Constanti- 
nople ; but although betraying a marked Greek character, as early 
bronze work does universally both in Italy and Germany, they are 
more likely to be Italian work. Adjoining the church of San Sabino, 
at Canosa, is the tomb of Bohemondas, who died in 1102. It is of 
white bronze gates, covered with reliefs, arabesques, and inscrip- 
tions, the whole, like the adjacent church, partaking of a Saracenic 
character. The next series of these superb bronze gates, in which 
the work is freer as to the style and character, the relief much 
higher, and the tendency to Byzantine tradition much less marked, 
are the well-known gates of San Zeno, Verona, the Duomo at Pisa, 
San Clemente, Piscara, San Ambrogis, Milan, and the south doors 
of the baptistery of St. John’s at Florence. The Verona example 
is by the brothers di Figarola, and is the earliest in date (1171) ; it 
is in two divisions, each sixteen feet high, and six feet three inches 
wide, and is divided into twenty-four panels by bands of pierced and 
chased work; the panels seem to represent a root of Jesse, but ap- 
pear to have been misarranged. The south doors of the Duomo at 
Pisa, the work of Bounano, in 1180, are well known from the repro- 
ductions in the Architectural Court, South Kensington Museum. 
The doors at Monreale are attributed to the same artist, while those 
at the Baptistery of San Giovanni, Rome, are by Piero and Uberto 
di Piacenza. 

The thirteenth century produced at Pisa several generations of 
artists in bronze, known as the Pisani. At Perugia there is a superb 
fountain of marble and bronze, from the hand of Giovanni di Pisa, 
and the south doors of the baptistery at Florence are by Giovanni’s 
pupil, Andrea Pisano da Pontidera, the friend of Giotto. These 


They are ascribed to a Greek workman named Staura- 


In Spain there was very little, and that little late in char- 
acter. Toledo and Seville each possessed, however, two bronze pul- 
pits, and lofty screens of the same material shutting ofi tie cheir 
proper from the rest of the church. France was poor in bronze 
works, they being chiefly confined to a few isolated efligies in Amiens 
Cathedral, the Louvre, and some works executed for Francois I, by 
Cellini, Ponzio, and other Italian artists. ‘The successors to these 
men, Goujon, Tremjin, Roussel, Cousin, and Pilon, only left a few 
portrait-busts in bronze, and during the reigns of Louis XIV, XV, 
and XVI, there was little done in France in this material beyond a 
few equestrian statues, and the decoration of the state apartments 
at Versailles. In the time of the First Napoleon the Vendéme Col- 
umn, a travesty of Trajan’s Pillar, and a few doors were executed ; 
but of late years French sculptors had been turning attention to this 
beautiful material, and were producing very beautiful works of art, 
although the tendency was more towards small objects, than archi- 
tectural decoration. 

In the strict sequence of the history of bronze in Christian art, 
Germany ought to be placed next to Italy, as bronze decoration 
there actually preceded the employment of that metal in Italy. 
There could be little doubt that the prevalence of these bronze doors 
in the churches of Hildesheim, Mayence, Aix-la-Chapelle, Augsburg, 
and elsewhere, was due to the influence of Charlemagne and his sue- 
cessors. Constantinople was the fountain-head from which German 
sculptors derived their inspiration, although they invested their work 
with their own purely Teutonic spirit. Between the eighth znd sev- 
enteenth centuries, Germany produced many works of art in bronze, 
and there seemed to have been several independent centres whence 
this art emanated. Several specimens of these works, including 
the well-known gates at Augsburg c. 1070, and the lion at Bruns- 
wick, which the lecturer regarded as purely Byzantine, might be 
studied from electrotypes in South Kensington; and besides gates 
and doors, there were some tabernacles and many fonts in this ma- 
terial. The later works in bronze, and some of the grandest ever 
executed in this material, were to be found chiefly at Nurembure, 
the home of the Uischer family, who for three generations carried 


| on this industry, and made some of the finest bronze tombs and 


° * } 
doors marked an epoch in bronze casting, and prepared the way for 


his suecessor, Lorenzo Ghiberti; they represent scenes in the life of 
John the Baptist, and are dated 1330. ‘The Renaissance of Art was 


now beginning to make itself felt, and in the first and last pairs of | 


gates by Ghiberti we saw that influence progressing and approaching 
its zenith. These gates occupied the artist for twenty-eight years, 
from 1424 to 1452; the casts at the South Kensington have unfortu- 
nately been gilded. 
at St. Peter’s, Rome, the combined work of Filareta and Simeone 


Donatello, 1431; in these, Scriptural history is mixed up with his- 
torical events in the life of the Pope, both cheek by jow! with Leda | 


and the Swan, Ganymede and satyrs, nymphs and _nudities. The 


bronze door of the Sacristy at St. Mark’s, Venice, by Sansovini, is | 


better ; the subjects are the Entombment and Resurrection beauti- 
fully executed, but with an unpleasantly theatrical energy thrown 
into the smaller figures and heads. One of the richest churches in 
Italy in objects of art is the Holy House at Loretta, a building 


| 


where bronze decoration can be studied to the greatest advantage, as | 
it possesses some of the masterpieces from the hands of Girolamo | 


Lombardo, Tiburzio Uerzelli, and others. Many of the public foun- 
tains of this period, in Italy, owe their chief merit to the way in 
which bronze has been introduced, as in Fontana del Giganti at Bo- 
logna, the combined work of Antonio Lupi and Giovanni di Bologna, 
those of Perugia, Pisa, Florence, and Rome, and the well-known 
bronze well in the cortile of the Ducal Palace at Venice. 

Having referred to the bronze decorations on the tombs of the 
Medicis in Florence, Mr. Birch remarked that in no other country 
can bronze in connection with architecture be studied to such advan- 
tage as in Italy. ‘The Italians during the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance had a preference for this material, and combined it with 
marbles in so many ways, and with such unvarying success, that it 
almost seemed as if the arts and traditions of the ancient Etruscans 
had never completely died out. It was difficult to say why bronze 


Very different in feeling are the central doors | 


shrines extant. One of the most curious uses to which the Germans 
applied bronze was that of letting into gravestones the device or coat 
of arms of the deceased. ‘The cemetery of St. John, at Nurembure, 
formerly possessed over three thousand of these, including that of 
Albert Durer. : 

England, notwithstanding its isolated position, was not behindhand, 
although it could not show such a wonderful succession of bronze 
works of art as were to be found in Italy. The first applications of 
bronze in connection with architecture were to be seen at Salisbury 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey ; at the former building some of 
the abaci of the columns were in bronze, and at the latter the fillets 
connecting the Purbeck shafts to the central pier were of this ma- 
terial — a very curious and instructive example of its use. Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, was perhaps the earliest instance of the use of cop- 
per or bronze in this country. Harold’s original church was said to 
have been adorned with plates of gilt metal, and in the deeply-incised 
spiral lines which decorated some of the pillars of the existing nave 
were still to be seen traces of their being filled in with metal, the riv- 
ets remaining. Our chief works in this material were the monumen- 
tal effigies of our kings, principally at Westminster. These included 
Henry III, 1272; Eleanor of Castile, 1291, the work of William 
Torell ; William of Valence, 1295, an effigy of copper plated over 
wood and enriched with enamels. Then in order came Edward III, 
a very fine work of art; Edward, the Black prince, at Canterbury ; 
Richard I], and Anne of Bohemia, his Queen; and lastly the superb 
tombs of Henry VIII, and Elizabeth of York, 1509, and Henry’s 
mother, Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. These three 
last were the work of ‘orregiano, but the grille and the gates at the 
end of Henry VII’s chapel were believed to be the work of two 
Englishmen—Humphray Walker, founder, and Nicholas Ewen, cop- 
persmith and gilder. The large group of bronze in the courtyard 
of Somerset House, by Bacon, of George LI and Old Father 
Thames, was perhaps one of the best, although one of the latest, be- 
fore the art became utterly devoid of merit, and passed into heavy 
and lumpish representations of individuals of isolated interest. 
Brass was a useful and highly ornamental adjunct to internal archi- 
tecture, but would not bear exposure to the weather. 


Tue Parts Workman. — The Paris ouvrier is no idler. He makes 
upon an average two hundred and fifty days in the year, the hours be- 
ing ten in the summer and eight in the winter ; forty-six per cent of the 
workmen in Paris make three hundred days in the year, besides over-— 
time. They work by the hour in most trades, and earn from six to eight 
francs a day. About ten per cent do not work on Sunday, but even 
these make no objection when required to do so. The remainder do not 
regard Sunday, but take a holiday when convenient. The first Sunday 
in the month, however, being pay-day, is generally a holiday. <Acci- 
dents in workshops are often met by a common assurance fund, to which 
masters and ouvriers equally subscribe. Many employers refuse a man 
unless he consents to this small tax on his work, which amounts to 
about one centime the hour, or two sous a day. It is reckoned to cost 
the employer about fifteen francs a year for each man. In case of acci- 
dents which are curable the injured man receives two francs,fifty cen- 
times a day ; if he has lost a member, a pension of three hundred francs 
a year; and if killed, his widow or family receives a sum of seven thou 


was not extensively used among the other branches of the Latin | sand francs. — Good Words. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tue Responsisinity oF Common-Carriers.— A somewhat inter- 
esting lawsuit was recently tried at Antwerp, a glass manufacturer hav- 
ing sued the Belgian Railway for having delivered a case with the con- 
tents broken. The company, it appears, declined to pay the damage, 
claiming that according to their regulations the package must bear ex- 
ternal evidences of injury in order to establish their responsibility. 
The tribunal, however, decided that the State, being under such cir- 
cumstances a carrier that receives goods in proper condition, and is 
paid for conveying the same, must deliver them in an equally proper 
condition, and the fact that the party to whom the goods were sent 
having made no remark when the goods were delivered does not by any 
means diminish the railway company’s responsibility.— Zhe Iron Age. 


Tue Farnesina Patace.— The Farnesina Palace at Rome, famous 
for the “ Galatea” and the frescoes of the story of Cupid and Psyche, 
by Raphael, was lately opened again to the public after having been 
closed for some years, the occasion being the tercentenary of the 
birth of Raphael, on the 28th of March. The committee charged with 
this celebration applied to the Duca di Ripaida, who occupies the pal- 
ace as life-tenant for the King of Naples, to open it on the anni- 
versary ; and the Duke not only consented to this, but has further 
announced that, as the cracks in the walls have not widened, he 
will open it to the public as before. Every one in Rome knows 
the story about its being closed, and to a great extent sympathizes 
with its owner. The municipality sequestered all his garden for 
the Tiber-Embankment scheme; and where was once a garden filled 
with oranges and bay-trees, the most picturesque bit on the river, 
is now a waste of works, filled with pools of stagnant water afte: rain. 
The excavations were pushed so near the palace that the foundations 
were loosened, and the walls covered with priceless frescoes cracked, 
and showed signs of giving way. The Duke protested and sued for 
damages, but got no satisfaction; and then in a fit of anger and spite 
shut up the palace; and as people resented this as hiding what had 
come to be looked on as a national show, he affixed a notice to the doors 
claiming it to be “foreign property.” It must be remembered that it 
belongs to the ex-King of Naples. —St. James’s Gazette. 


Tue Use or Sanp as A Fitiine-in Supstance. — Attention has 
recently been given in Germany to the hygienic dangers arising from 
certain substances being used for the filling-in underneath flooring. 
Herr Lieblein, of Frankfiirt, has called attention to the fact that dry 
sand forms a most suitable filling substance from all points of view. He 
remarks that the greater weight of this substance than that of others 
in common use does not form any real obstacle to its introduction, inas- 
much as beams of solid construction are quite capable of supporting 
the weight, and none others should, under any circumstances, be used. 
In Frankfiirt, it would seem that the use of sand as a filling material 
has been general for many years. In writing on the subject to the 
Deutsche Bauzeitung, Uerr Lieblein also refers to the question of flooring- 
boards being placed sufficiently closely together for the penetration of 
moisture to be effectually prevented. He specially advocates the use 
of pitch-pine for this purpose, on account of its hardness and resinous 
properties, and records the fact that his application of that wood to the 
purpose indicated has proved successful in many instances, while its cost 
is, he maintains, but little in excess of that of other kinds of flooring. 
Another German technical paper has called attention to the advantages 
of using deal flooring-sleepers impregnated with creosote in place of 
oak ones. Durability and freedom from rot are ascribed to this kind of 
sleepers. It is said they do_not spread any smell of creosote in the 
rooms in connection with whfch they are used. They are spoken of as 
being specially applicable to the lower parts of houses built in damp 
situations, or in which damp has manifested itself. — The Builder. 


An ENGINEERING AccIDENT.— Dr. William Wallace, the Glasgow 
City analyst, has recounted the story of a very serious but instructive 
accident, which took place near Alloa. In the construction of a rail- 
way bridge over the Forth, a number of cylinders were sunk into the 
bed of the river’ They were built of iron rings six feet in diameter 
and several feet high, and made a total height of sixty feet. The space 
round the sections was filled up from the inside by a rusting composi- 
tion, of iron turnings mixed with sulphur and sal ammoniac. When 
wetted, this mixture oxidizes and swells up, so as to fill the spaces into 
which it is thrust. It was applied to the joints by one man. One day 
last May, however, when there was a perfectly still, somewhat hazy at- 
mosphere, and considerable heat without direct sunshine, this man was 
observed to become overpowered by some “mysterious influence,” and 
a companion descended by a windlass to bring him up to the top of the 
cylinder. He managed to get the man into the bucket of the windlass, 
and so to get him hauled up into purer air; but the deliverer himself 
succumbed to the same influence, and falling into a pool of water at the 
bottom of the cylinder was unfortunately drowned. One of the con- 
tractors now descended, taking care, however, to fasten a rope to his 
body, and it was fortunate he did so, as he also succumbed and had to 
be pulled out by the rope. Dr. Wallace was called in to account for 
this fatal accident and traced it to the absorption of oxygen by the 
rusting compound, thus depriving the air in the cylinder of its sustain- 
ing power. The oxygen combined with the iron and sulphur of the 
mixture, and the state of the atmosphere prevented free circulation of 
fresh air into the cylinder. The result was that the gas breathed by 
the man was nitrogen, or air robbed of its oxygen. The normal propor- 
tion of that gas in the air is 20.9 or 21 per cent, and Dr. Angus Smith 
has shown that this proportion cannot be altered, even by one-fourth 
per cent without producing appreciable effects, while a loss of one- 
half per cent gives rise to serious inconvenience, and air containing 
only twenty per cent of oxygen may produce grave consequences if 
breathed for a considerable time. When the deficiency of oxygen ex- 
ceeds this to a sensible extent a candle refuses to burn, and a man ex- 
posed to it soon becomes insensible. Dr. Wallace’s interesting conclu- 


sion is worthy the attention of engineers in general. — Engineering. 





Mepi#vav Scutprure. — During the Middle Ages sculpture had had 
its reason, its vital possibility, its something to influence it —nay, to 
keep it alive —in architecture; but with the disappearance of Gothic 
building disappears also the possibility of the sculpture which covers 
the portals of Chartres and the belfry of Florence. The pseudo-classic 
colonnades, entablatures, all the thin bastard Ionic and Corinthian of 
Alberti and Bramante did not require sculpture, or had its own little 
supply of unfleshed ox-skulls, green-grocer’s garlands, scallopings, and 
wave-linings, which, with a stray siren and one or two bloated em- 
perors’ heads, amply sufficed. On the other hand, medieval civilization 
and Christian dogma did not encourage the production of naked or 
draped ideal statues like those which antiquity stuck on countless 
temple-fronts, and erected at every corner of square, street or garden. 
The people of the Middle Ages were too grievously ill-grown, distorted, 
hideous, to be otherwise than indecent in nudity; they may have had 
an instinct of the kind, and, ugly as they knew themselves to be, they 
must yet have found in forms like those of Verrocchio’s David insuffi- 
cient beauty to give much pleasure. Besides, if the Middle Ages had 
left no moral room for ideal sculpture once freed from the service of 
architecture, they had still less provided it with a physical place. 
Such things could not be set up in churches, and only a very moderate 
number of statues could be wanted as open-air monuments in the narrow 
space of a still Gothic city, and, in fact, ideal heroic statues of the early 
Renaissance are fortunately not only ugly, but comparatively few in 
number. There remained, therefore, for sculpture, unless contented to 
dwindle down into brass and gold miniature-work, no regular. employ- 
ment save that connected with sepulchral monuments. During the real 
Middle Ages and in the still Gothie north, the ornamentation of a tomb 
belonged to architecture, from the superb miniature minsters, pillared, 
and pinnacled and sculptured, cathedrals within the cathedral, to the 
humbler foliated arched canopy, protecting a simple sarcophagus at the 
corner of many a Lombard Street. The sculptor’s work was but the 
low relief on the church flags, the timidly-carved, outlined, cross-legged 
knight or praying priest, flattened down on his pillow as if ashamed of 
even that amount of prominence, and in a hurry to be trodden down 
and obliterated into a few ghostly outlines. But to this humiliated, 
prostrate image, to this flat thing doomed to obliteration, came the 
sculptor of the Renaissance, and bade the wafer-like simulacrum fill up, 
expand, raise itself, lift itself on its elbow, arise and take possession of 
the bed of state, the catafalque raised high above the crowd, draped 
with brocade, carved with rich devices of leaves and beasts and her- 
aldry, roofed over with a dais, which is almost a triumphal arch, gar- 
landed with fruits and flowers, upon which the illustrious dead were 
shown to the people, but made eternal and of eternal magnificence by 
the stone-cutter, and guarded, not for an hour by the liveried pages or 
chanting monks, but by winged genii for all eternity.— Cornhill Mag- 
azine. 


Tue Bertin Evevatep Roap.— A correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle writes that the city of Berlin, Germany, has just opened 
an elevated railroad around the city that does away with all the ob- 
jections of the New York roads. The correspondent, after referring 
to the objectionable features of the New York roads says: ‘The Berlin 
elevated —“ Staathahn” they call it — isan entirely different sort of affair. 
In the first place, it does not spoil any more streets than is absolutely 
necessary. It cuts across lots, so to speak, going wherever it sees fit 
and taking the shortest way of getting there; and, as it belongs to the 
Government, it does not hesitate to buy and remove buildings which 
standin its way. The result is that it does not thrust itself almost in- 
to the front windows of the people along the streets, but goes stealing 
along through their back yards, and crossing streets on great iron 
bridges, thus allowing foot-passengers a chance to live without being in 
constant terror of their lives every time they happen to pass near it; 
nor is it noisy and dirty, like its New York relative. Its roar is much 
more subdued and musical, and, what is much better, is not broken by 
any sharp rattling, but is continuous, like the hum of a huge bee, and it 
“holds over” the New York contrivance in the matter of stations as 
much as is possible. Instead of the common open sheds and cheerless 
waiting-rooms in which the New Yorker waits for his train, the Berliner 
has immense iron and glass stations, into which the trains run to take 
up their waiting passengers. Nor does the dissimilarity between the 
systems stop here. The shaky, homely, disfiguring, inconvenient and 
seemingly dangerous scaffolding upon which the happy New Yorkers 
are whirled from one end of their city to the other would not be allowed 
in Berlin. In its stead we find a solid, substantial structure of brick, 
stone and concrete, some twenty feet in height and as many broad, sup- 
porting upon its great arches, not a single narrow-gauge track, but two 
tracks of the standard European gauge, together with all the varied 
and complicated signal apparatus, which, puzzling though it may be to 
a novice, is an indispensable attachment to all Eurepean roads. The 
people do not seem to be restive because they are deprived of the New 
York pleasures of having their clothes spoiled by drops of grease or 
dirty water, or of having cinders—some of them hot—slip down the 
backs of their necks from the passing train. 


Aw Execrric Unpercrounp Rartway 1n Lonpox.— The under- 
ground electric railway, whose construction has been authorized by act 
of Parliament, will commence near the north end of Northumberland 
Avenue, opposite the Grand Hotel, and pass under that avenue and the 
Victoria Embankment to a tunnel under the Thames, thence by College 
Street and Vine Street to Waterloo Station, where it will form a con- 
nection with the platforms of the London and Southwestern Railway. 
A separate approach to the Waterloo terminus of the line will, how- 
ever, be built at York Road. The line will be double, and worked by a 
stationary engine at Waterloo. The cars will run singly, and start as 
soon as filled, like omnibus cars. The journey will occcupy about 
three and one-half minutes. A contract for the supply of the electrical 
plant has been entered into with Messrs. Siemens Brothers, and a ten- 
der for the construction of the permanent way in eighteen months’ time 
has also been accepted. Part of the work—about sixty feet of arching 
under the Embankment—has already been built.— Scientific American. 
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(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence | 


is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.} 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 
Baltimore. 

RESTAURANT AND STorE. —C. E. Cassell, architect, 
has prepared plans for a two-st’y brick restaurant 
and store, 38 x 90’, to be built at 91 West layette 
St. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Since our last report thirty- 


seven permits have been granted, the more impor- | 
| 


tant of which are the following: — 


John W. Garrett, two-st’y brick building, in rear | 
of No. 77 Monument St., between Cathedral and | 


Park Sts. 

Firemen’s Insurance Co., seven-st’'y brick and 
stone building, n e cor, Second and South Sts. 

David Wilfson, four-st’'y brick warehouse, 28’ x 
112’,8 w cor. Cross St. and Clement Alley. 

H. Hartman, three-st’y brick building, s s Balti 
more St., between Carrollton Ave. and Stockton 
Alley. 





Posner Bros., 2;two-st’y brick buildings, es State | 


St., between Saratoga and Mulberry Sts. 

V. J. Shemick, three-st’y brick building, n w cor. 
Broadway and Barnes Sts. 

Church of Holy Martyrs, three-st’y brick parson 
age, es Mount St.,s of Lombard St. 

Win. J. Kirk, two-st’y brick building, s s Walnut 
Alley, between Ross and Pear Alleys. 

Wm. H. Russell, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, es 
Ringold St., between McHenry and Ramsay Sts. 

Geo. W. Green, three-st’y brick building, n w cor. 
Bond St. and Callender Alley. 

L. M. Carrick, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, on Twen- 


ty-foot Alley, between Edmondson and Franklin | 


Sts. and Mount and Fulton Sts. 

‘, W. Garrettson, two-st’y brick stable in alley 
rear of Arlington Ave., between Harlem Ave. and 
Lanvale St. 


M. Widekend & Co., 2 brick-kilns, on lot w s| 


Mire Bank Lane, between Eager and Chew Sts. 


Lewis Dohme, five-st’y brick warehouse, s s Pratt | 


St., between Howard and Eutaw Sts. 


J. M. Getz, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, ss Biddle 


St., between Getz Ave. and Ensor St. 

P. D. Burgan, three-st’y brick building, s w cor. 
Harford Ave, and Preston St. 

S. D. Price, 7 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Wash 
ington St., nof Biddle St. 

Mary F.. Bayne, three-st’y brick building, ws Col- 
lington Ave., between Pratt and Gough Sts. 


Boston. 
BUILDING PeRMITS, — Brick.— Unnamed St., from 
H St., No. 47, Ward 14, for Henry Souther, 3 dwells., 


18’ x 28’, two-st’y flat; Wm. T. Eaton, builder. 


Newbury St., No. 344, Ward 11, for Stephen E. | 
Westcott, dwell., 30’ x 80’, two-st’y flat; G. W. Pope, 


builder, 

Centre St., cor. Thomas St., Ward 23, for Geo. P. 
Trott, stable, 28’ x 33’, one-st’y mansard, 

Depot Sq., cor. Green St., Ward 23, for Thomas P. 
Proctor, tenement and store, 51’ x 86’ 9", four-st’y 
flat; Wm. A. Stearns, builder. 

Wood.—P St., cor, East Sixth St.. Ward 14, for 
Lydia W. Lincoln, store, 8’ x 20’, one-st’y flat; Wm. 
N. Henderson, builder. 

Gold St., Nos. 175-179, Ward 13, for Henry G. 
Dennie, storage, 36’ x 60/, one-st’y pitch; N. S. 
Smith, builder, 


T St., No. 108, Ward 14, for Lyman Locke, dwell., 


30’ x 58’, three-st’y flat; Lyman Locke, builder. 
Gilbert St., rear of, near Hoffman St., Ward 23 
for Miss Anna M. Hall, stable, 10’ x 16, one-st’y 
pitch; Robert D. Ward, builder, 
Roslin Ave., near Albano St., Ward 33, for Wm, G. 





Becker, stable, 25’ x 35’, two-st’y flat; Wm. G. 


Becker, builder. 

Washington Ave., cor. Hyde St., Ward 15, for 
Estate Patrick O’Brien, currying-shop, 50’ x 90/, 
four-st’y flat; James G. Brennan, builder. 


Border St., opposite Falcon St., Ward 1, storage of | 


lumber, 28’ x 90’, one-st’y flat; Chas. KE. 
builder, 

Rutherford Ave., nearly opposite Miller St., for J. 
H. Pote & Co., wagon-house, 22/ x 150, one-st’y 
pitch; Chas. Erskine, builder. 

Market St., near Washington St., Ward 25, for 
Cattle Fair Hotel Corporation, stable, 32’ x 70/ and 
b4 x 34’, one-st’y pitch; J. W. Berry, builder. 

River View St., near Adams St., Ward 24, for Wm. 
H{. Fuller, 2 dwells., 19’ x 27’, two-st’y pitch; James 
Pope, builder. 

Lauriat Ave., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, for Geo. 
W. Goodale, dwell., 22/ x 31’ and 14” x 18’, two-st’y 
piteh, ‘ 

Hampden St., rear No, 72, Ward 20, for Aaron D,. 
Williams, storage; Frank Barthel, builder. 

Elim St., near Ashley Ave., Ward 1, for John 
Young, dwell., 24’ x 30’, two-st’y hip; John Young, 
builder. 

West Ninth St., No. 137, Ward 15, for James Lilly, 
dwell., 21’ 6/’ x 32’, three-st’y flat; Patrick F. Han- 
lon, builder. 

Greenwich Pl., near Commercial St., Ward 24, for 
Timothy Hallahan, dwell., 20’ x 28’, two-st’y pitch; 
Edward Porter, builder. 7 


Ricker, 


Allston St., rear of, near Sharp St., Ward 24, for | 


Noyes Bros., carpenter-shop, 20’ x 24’, one-st’y pitch: 
Noyes Bros., builders. 
Brooklyn. 
HOousEs. — Six three-st’y and basement houses, 16’ 6/ 


x 52’, to be built of brick, with stone and terra-cotta | 


finish, are to be built on St. James Place, for Mr. 
Thos. 8. Thorp, from designs of Mr. Alfred H. 
Thorp, of New York. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Dean St., No. 911, near Clas- 


son Ave., three-st’y frame double tenement, tin | 
roof; cost, $3,500; owner and builder, ‘Thomas Don- 


nelly, 1089 Pacific St.; architect, I. D. Reynolds, 


Van Dyke St., 8, 100‘ w Van Brunt St., four-st’y | 


frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $6,000; own- 
er, H, Niemetz, Van Dyke St., cor. Van Brunt St.; 
architect, T. Liebbrand; builders, P. Kelly & Son 
and Gihrson & Liebbrand. 

Second St., No. 299, w 8, 60’ from North Second 
St., three-st’y brick eer tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, Christian Manneschmidt, 297 Second St.; 


architect, A. Herbert; builders, G. Lehrian & Sons, | 


carpenter not selected. . 

De Kalb Ave., 8 8, 66’ w Elliott P1., 4 four-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, gravel roofs; cost, 
each, $6,000; owner, G. W. Brown, 728 Fulton St.; 
builder, L. E. Brown, 

Eagle St., No. 19%, 88, between Manhattan Ave, 
and Oakland Ave., three-st’y frame double tene- 
ment, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Thomas Rei 


ley, on premises; architect, J. Mulhaul; builders, | 


J. Hutford and Randall & Miller. 
Flushing Ave., 8 w cor. Hamburgh Ave., three- 


st’y frame store and double tenement, tin roof; cost, | 


$4.500; owner and builder, George Loefiler, 82 
Tompkins Ave.; architect, Tl’. Engelhardt. 

Maujer St., No, 166, 8 8, 100 e Graham Ave., 
three-st’y frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner, George Binder, on premises; archi 
tect, I. Engelhardt; builder, P. Kuntzweiler. 





Bleecker St., 8 8, 125' w Evergreen Ave., two-st’y 


frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Charles 
Singer, Greene Ave., near Bushwick Ave.; architect 
and builder, J. Phillips. 


Ellery St., No. 181, n 8, 96’ e Delmonieco P1., three- | 


st’y fraine store and double tenement; tin roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner, Wm. Kolb, 180 Hopkins St.; archi 
tect, I. Engelhardt; builders, M. Kuhn and J. 
Rueger, 

Quincy St., 8 3, 100! w ‘Tompkins Ave., 5 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., gravel roofs: cost, each, 
$5,500; owner and builder, James W. Stuart, 952 
Lafayette Ave.; architect, F. Weber. 

Berkeley Pl., 88, 109’ e Seventh Ave., 3 three-st’y 


brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, | 


$10,000; owner and builder, E. 
Kalb Ave.; architect, A. Hill. 

Park Ave.,n e cor, Marcy Ave., three-st’y frame 
store and double tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Fred Miller, Hart St., cor. Lewis Ave.; archi- 
tect, T. Engelhardt; mason, W. Rauth. 

Willoughby Ave., 8 8, 277’ 4!" e Nostrand Ave., 
three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $8,500; owner, 
John F, Saddington, 1s9 Penn St.; architect and 
builder, T. B. Saddington. 

Willoughby Ave., 8 8, 200! e Nostrand Ave., 4 two 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $6,000; own- 
er, etc., same as last. 

Greene Ave., 8 e cor. Nostrand Ave., 6 four-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$10,000; owner, Michael Rawl, 115 Harrison St.; 
architects, Parfitt Bros.; builder, G. B. Dearing. 

Sterling Pl., 8 8, 100 w Sixth Ave.,6 three-st’y 


Bb. Sturges, 135 De 


brownstone front dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, | 


$8,000; owner, Henry Lansdell, Ninth St., cor. Fifth | 


Ave.; architect, C. B. Sheldon. 

Leonard St., Nos. 579 and 581, ws, 200/n Nassau 
Ave., 2 three-st’y frame tenements, gravel roofs; 
cost, total, $9,500; owners, John Affleck, 92 India 
St., and Annie M. Stalkers, 634 Leonard St.; build 
ers, J. A. T. Varmper and T. Kepple. 





Seventeenth St., ns, 300’ e Fifth Ave., 5 three-st’y | 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $2,500; own- | 


er, E, F, Hermans, 256 Prospect Ave.; architect and 
builder, G. Herman. 

Vontrose Ave., No. 208, 8 8, 125/e Humboldt St., 
two-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; own- 
er, John Freese, 204 Montrose Ave.; architect, 
T. Engelhardt; builders, W. Dafeldecker and 'Tho- 
ma & Wade. 

Lawrence St., No. 117’, e 8, 100’ n Willoughby St., 
three-st’y brick store and dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$8,000; owner, Frederick Aldridge, 24 Myrtle Ave.; 
architect, J. Mumford; builders, J. H,. Stevenson, 
and Morris & Selover. 

Moore St., n 8, 100’ w Graham Ave., 4 four-st’y 
frame tenements, tin or gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$7,000; owners, architects and builders, Bush & 
Wandell, 16 Court St., Room 93. 

Wall St., No. 22, ss, 200’ e Broadway. two-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Cath 
erine Herrschaft, 776 Broadway; architect, T. En- 
gelhardt; builder, J. Sedelmeyer. 

Hooper St., 1 8, 150’ w Lee Ave., 4 two-st’y brown- 
stone front dwells., tin roofs, iron cornice; cost, 
each, $5,000; owner, Geo. F. Simpson, Rodney St,, 
cor. Kent Ave.; architect, E. F. Gaylor. 

Jefferson St., 8 8, 340’ e Nostrand Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$8,500; owner, Hermon Phillips, 289 Jefferson St.; 
architect, J. G. Prague. 

Jefferson St., ns, 420/ e Nostrand Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwelis., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$8,500; owner, etc., Same as last. 

Chicago. 

Housrs,— Burnham & Root, architects, are prepar- 
ing plans for a house in Champaign, I1l., for Mr. A. 
C. Burnham, of pressed-brick and stone, to cost 
$25,000, 

The same architects are drawing plans for five 
houses for Mr. Holbrook, of Evanston, brick and 
slate. 

George Spohr, architect, has plans ready for 
dwelling-house on Frederick St., Lake View, two- 
st’y basement and attic, 30’ x 60’, for Mr. G.C. Koch, 
to cost $10,000, 

George Spohr also reports plans for 2 three-st’y 





STORES. — George Spohr reports a three-st’y and base. 
ment store, 25/ x 60/, for Henry Karstens, on Wells 
St., near Division St., to cost 8,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—S. 8. Greely, three-st’y brick 
dwell., 30’ x 42’, 56 Bellevue Place; cost, $7,000. 

Chas. F. Foerster, two-st’y brick dwell., 40’ x 60’, 
524 Hubbard St.; cost, $8,500. 

F. Baragwanath, two-st’y basement shop and 
dwell., 24’ x 56’, 1253 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

©. Lasman, four-st’y brick store and dwell., 25’ x 
80’, 416 Halsted St.; cost, $6,500. 

L. C. Kuhnert, 2 four-st’y brick store and dwells., 
50? x 80’, 418 and 420 Halsted St.; cost, $13,000, 

Bb. Sortman, 4 two-st’y brick dwells., 38’ x 80/, 

3-329 Loomis St.; cost, $8,000. 

Chicago Board of Education, three-st’y basement 
brick school-house, 86’ x 117’, Leavitt St., cor. Lex- 
ington St.; cost, $80,000. 

Edwin Day, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., 40’ x 58/, 
Groveland Park; cost, $10,000. 

Mr. Palmer, two-st’'y basement and attic brick 
dwell., 30’ x 60’, 2829 Prairie Ave.; cost, $12,000, 

Jas. Houska, two-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 20’, 113 
Brown St.; cost, $3,000. 

John Mountain, three-st’y brick flats, 25’ x 70’, 
269 Superior St.; cost, $8,000. 

Wm. Griffiths, three-st’y brick flats, 22’ x 64’, 598 
North Clark St.; cost, $7,000. 

J. H. Swan, two-st’y basement and attic brick 
dwell., 43’ x 79’, 2623 Michigan Ave.; cost, $30,000. 

Wm. Schatt, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 70’, 772 
North Robey St.; cost, $3,000. 

A. Neumann, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 93’, 201 
Burling St.; cost, $5,000. 

G. Hafemeister, two-st’y cellar brick dwell., 21’ x 
68’, 43 Bissell St.; cost, $3,500. 

Chas. Badel, two-st’y cellar brick dwell., 21’ x 68 
45 Bissell St.; cost, $3,500. 

Win. Farrar, three-st’y basement brick dwell., 25’ 
x 10’, 2343 Michigan Ave.; cost, $7,000. 

G. Franks, three-st’y brick building, 48’ x 55’, 682 
684 Indiana St.; cost, $12,000. 

I. C. Brown, two-st’y basement brick dwell., 22/x 
D4’, Belden St.; cost, $4,000, 

J. C. Anderson, two-st’y brick dwell., 30’ x 32/ 
Polk St., near Ogden Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

Tobias Samuelson, three-st’y brick flats, 49’ x 50’, 
Centre Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

H. Holt, two-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 70’, 406 Noble 
St.; cost, $3,500. 

H. Schroeder, two-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 70’, 235 
North Ashland Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

G. K. Lathrop, two-st’y brick flats, 22’ x 45’, Web- 
ster St.; cost, $2,600. 

Mrs. C. K. Beckett, two-st’y brick dwell., 22’ x 62’ 
3640 Indiana Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

M. O. Connell, two-st’y brick flats, 21’ x 60’, 300 
West Fourteenth St.; cost, $3,000. 

Abel Jones, two-st’y brick dwell,, 22/ x 52’, 481 
Warren Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

Frank O. Kerr, two-st’y basement brick dwell., 22’ 
x &0/, 700 Noble St.; cost, $5,000. 

Wm. Hoyt & Co., five-st’y basement brick store, 
28’ x 55’, 11 Michigan Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

Cincinnati. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—F. D. Jones, three-st’y brick 
store, ns of Fifth Ave., near Vine St.; cost, $10,000 

Mrs. E. Lankwork, three-st’y brick dwell., 295 
West Ninth St.; cost, $4,000. 

J. Armbruster, three-st’y brick dwell., Queen City 
Ave.; cost, $5,000. : 

Belmont & Overbeck, two-st’y brick building, 
cor. Hatch St. and Observatory Road; cost, $5,000. 

J. B. Deiters, three-st’y brick building, 666 Syca- 
more St.; cost, $4,500. 

Turner Hall Co., new club-house, Everett St. 
near Wade St.; cost, $30,000; Samuel Hannaford, 
architect; cost, $30,000. 

Stephen Gibson, two-st’y frame dwell., Park Ave., 
near Warsaw Pike; cost, $2,500. 

Dr. E, Freeman, two-st’y frame building, Lane 
St., near Locust St.; cost, $4,000. 

Chas. Cahn, two-st’y brick dwell., Oliver St., near 
Linn St.; cost, $5,000. 

L. B. Gibson, three-st’y brick building, s w cor 
Seventh and Main Sts.; cost, $4,000. 

Mrs. A. Behris, two-st’y frame building, Butler 
St., near Third St.; cost, $3,000. 

a, repair two-st’y brick building, 11 
Gest St.; cost, $3,000. 

Ten permits for repairs; cost, $5,000. 

Total permits to date, 370. 

Total cost to date, $1,356,600. 

New York. 

ASYLUM. — The laying of the corner-stone of the new 
Hebrew Asylum on Tenth Ave., between One Hun 
dred and 'Thirty-sixth and One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-eighth St., took place on Wednesday, May 16. 
‘The new asylum, with its grounds, will cost $600,000. 
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|} BACHELOR APARTMENT-HOUSES are quite in vogue, 


dwells., to be built on West Adams St., for Capt. | 
Long, 48/ x 56’, to cost $8,000; also, house, two-st’y, 


22’x 60’, for Dr. Anderson, to cost $5,500. : 
J. W. Ackermann, architect, has the following on 
hand: 


House for P, O’Callaghan, at Lake View, two-st’y, | 


stone finish, slate roof, 27’ x 60’; cost, $6,000. 
Two houses, two-st’y, 31’ x 47’, octagon fronts, cut- 


stone finish, pressed-brick, terra-cotta ornamenta- | 


tion, for G. W. Manning, to be built cor. of Drexel | 


Boulevard and Forty-second St. 


and two residences are to be changed for such pur 
poses. No. 5 East Seventeenth St. is to be altered 
trom designs 6f Mr. James Stroud, at an expense of 
about $20,000, for the heirs of Dr. Sands. No. 43 
West ‘Thirty-sixth St. is to be altered from designs 
of Mr. B. Silliman, at an expense of about $15,000. 

SHURCHES, — The Rey. W. P. Flannelly, pastor of St. 
Cecilia’s Roman Catholic Church, in East One Hun- 
dred and Fifth St., has filed plans for a brick and 
terra-cotta church, to be erected on the south side 
of One Hundred and Sixth St.; cost, $80,000. 

A church for colored Catholics will be built 
shortly. 

NeW Bveitpincs.— The principal buildings now 
being torn dowp, preparatory to new work, on 
Broadway, are at the corner of Liberty St., for the 
Williamsburg City Fire Insurance Co., F. Carlos 
Merry, architect; the corner of Ninth St., as men 
tioned above; the corner of Seventeenth St., for the 
Parrish Estate, D. Lienau & Son, architects; the 
corner of Nineteenth St., for the Goelets, Ed. H. 
Kendall, architect, and the corner of Thirty-third 
St., for Hyde & Behman’s Theatre, J. Sexton, archi- 
tect. 

OFFICE-BUILDING.— Alfred Pell, the manager for 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company, of Lon- 
don, has filed plans for a six-st’y office-building at 
No. 46 Pine St., ata cost of $74,000. 
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Srore.—For Sailors’ Snug Harbor, a store, 23’ on 
Broadway, and 122’ on Ninth St., is to be built from 
designs of Messrs. Wm. Field & Son. 

THEATRE, — The “Star” Theatre is to be improved 
internally for Mr. Lester Wallack, from designs of 
Messrs. Holman Smith & Kelley. 


BUILDING PEeRMItTs. — Broadway, No. 771, % Ww cor. | 


Ninth St., six-st’y brick and iron front store, tin 
roof; cost, $100,009; owners, Trustees of Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, Room 33, Nos. 74 and 76 Wall St.; 
architects, Wm. Field & Son. 

Washington St., cor. Fulton, West and Vesey Sts., 
one-st’y iron market-building, gravel, tin, slate and 
giass roof; cost, $225,000; owner, City of New York; 
architect, Douglas Smyth. 

West Tenth St., Nos. 170 and 172, five-st’y brick 
and stone flat, tin roof; cost, $50,000; owner, Mary 


| 


| 
| 


| ALTERATIONS. — The German 


E. Cole, 463 West Seventy-third St.; architect, Alf. | 


H. Thorp; builders, Samuel Lowden and Grissler & 
Fausel. 

East Fifty-ninth St., Nos. 110 and 112, three-st’y 
brick club-house, tin roof; cost, $90,000; owners, 
Progress Club, 127 East Fifty-ninth St.; architect, 
Emile Gruwe; builders, Chr. Eberspacher and R. 
Westbrook, Myers & Co. 

Eighth Ave., 1 w cor. Eighty-sixth St., a frame 
grand stand, felt roof; cost, $3,000; lessees, Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club; architects and builders, R. P. 
Tomassek & Co. 

Eightieth St., s 8, 100° w Fourth Ave., five-st’y 
brick and stone dwell., slate and tin roof; cost, 
$35,000; owner, Sigmund Oppenheimer, 241 East 
Kighteenth St.; architect, Leopold Eidlitz; builders, 
Van Dolsen & Arnott and Thos. Wilson. 

EKightieth St., 8 8, 125’ w Fourth Ave., five-st’y 
brick and stone dwell., slate and tin roof; cost, 
$28,000; owner, Isidor Kaufman, 105 East Eightieth 
St.; architect and builders, same as last. 

Fourth Are., now cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St., 4 four-st’y brick and ston» tenements and 
stores, tin roofs, cost, each, $12,000; owner, Chas. 
Welde, 327 East One Hundred and Twenty-third St.; 
architects, Babcock & McAvoy. 

Frankfort St., Nos. 55 and 57, six-and-a-half-st’y 
brick store, tin roof; cost, $35,000; owners, Barnes 
& Merritt, 97 Gold St.; architect, Jno. McIntyre; 
builders, Robinson & Wallace and Wm. J. O’Connor, 

Seaman Are., 0D ‘e Bolton Road, Twelfth 
Ward, two-st’'y frame dwell., slate and tin roof; 
cost, $6,000; owner, Isaac M. Dyckman, Kingsbridge; 
architect and builder, S. L. Berrian. 

Fifty-seventh St., uw cor. Seventh Ave., ten-st’y 
and attic ‘rear part of building fifteen-st’y) brick 
and stone front flat; slate and brick roof; cost, 
$650,000; owner, Thos. Osborne, 1753 Ave. A; archi- 
tect, J. E. Ware. 

Lexington Ave.,s w cor. One Hundred and Twelfth 
St., four-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $16,000; own- 
er, Warren P. Tompkins, 598 East One Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth St.; architect, Arthur Arctander. 

West St., Nos. 164 and 165, five-st’y brick store, 
tin roof; cost, $17,972; owner, Wm. R. Renwick, 112 
East Eighteenth St.; architect, Geo. M. Huss; build- 
ers, G. M. Platt and H. M. Smith. 

Forty-second St., nu 8, to Forty-third St., 185’ e First 
Ave., two-st’y brick stable and a lumber storage- 
shed; cost, $8,500; lessee, Chas. H. Wilson, Mount 
Vernon, New York; architects and builders, Chas. 
Graham & Sons. 

East One Hundred and Fourteenth St., No. 317, 
five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; 
owner and builder, Wm. Fernschild, 324 East Eley- 
enth St.; architect, Geo. Fernschild. 

One Hundred and Sixth St., ne, 175’ w First Ave., 
7 four-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$13,000; owner, Wilhelmine Juch, 351 East One 
Hundred and Fourth St.; architect, Arthur Are- 
tander. 

One Hundred and Fourteenth St., No. 345, four-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owners and 
builders; Barker & Smith, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
architect, Alf Chamberlain. 

Broadway, ne cor. One Hundred and Thirty-sec- 
ond St., 4 four-st’y brick tenements and stores, tin 
roofs; cost, each, $10,000; owner, Geo. M. Groves, 64 
West Fifty-fourth St.; architect, J. F. Burrows; 
builders, A. D. Edwards and Pritchard Knox. 

West Twenty-cighth St., No. 225, five-st’y front 
brick factory, plastic slate roof; owners and build- 
ers, Cary & Moen, 224 West ‘T'wenty-ninth St.; archi- 
tect, E. O. Lindsey. 

West Forty-sixth St., No. 418, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $17,000; owner, Henry Doesch- 
er, 424 West Forty-sixth St.; architect, J. M. For- 
ster. 

Ludlow St., No. 23, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $11,000; owner, Harris Baum, 1449 Third 
Ave.; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Fisty-sicth St., 0 8, 335’ w Eighth Ave., seven-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $75,000; owner, James A. 
Frame, 105 East Seventieth St.; architects, Thom & 
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Minnetta St., No, 9, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
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roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Emeliné Johnston, 445 
East Eighty-fourth St.; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

Macdougal St., No. 101, five-st’y brick tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $11,000; owner and architect, same as 
last. 

Second Ave., n e cor. One Hundred and Eighteenth 
St., five-st’y brick tenement and store, tin roof; 
cost, $18,000; owner and builder, Jos. E. MeCor- | 
mack, No. 1 Lincoln P1l.; architect, M. V. B. Ferdon. | 

Second Ave., e 8, 277 n One Hundred and Eigh- | 

teenth St., five-st’'y brick tenement and store, tin | 
roof; cost, $15,000; owner, builder and architect, 
same as last. 
Ave., es, 53’ n One Hundred and Eigh- 
teenth St., five-st’y brick tenement and store, tin 
roof; cost, $16,000; owner, builder and architect, 
same as last. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St., ns, 80’ e Second | 
Ave., four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $14,- | 
000; owner, builder and architect, same as last. 

ive. A, ws, 78'1"s Ninetieth St., one-st’y brick 
boiler-house, brick arched roof; cost, $6,000; owners, 
Managers of St. Joseph Orphan Asylum, Jos. Helm- | 
precht, President, 173 East Third St.; architect, A. 
H. Blankenstein; builder, not selected. 
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First Ave., w 8, 75’ s Eighty-first St., 2 five-st’y 
brownstone front tenements and stores, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $22,500; owners, Emeline and Elizabeth | 
Johnston, 443 and 445 East Eighty-fourth St.; archi- | 
tect, A. B. Ogden. 

Eighty-ninth St., ns, 81% w Lexington Ave., 5 
four-st’'y brownstone front flats, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $20,000; owner, Dennis Looney, 224 East One | 
Hundred and Sixteenth St.; architect, Eugene | 
Parker. 

Ninetieth St., 88, 81! w Lexington Ave., 8 four-st’y | 
brownstone front flats, tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; | 
owner and architect same as last. 

Leise Verein Club- | 
House, No. 641 Lexington Ave., is to be altered and | 
extended from designs of Messrs. D. & J. Jardine. 

The alterations to Booth’s Theatre have com- 
menced. They will cost not less than $200,000; Mr. 
Ed. H. Kendall is the architect, 

Park Pl., 8 w cor. Church St., internal alterations; | 
cost, $10,000; owner, Metropolitan Life Insurance | 
Co,, on premises; architects, N. Le Brun & Son; | 
builders, J. C, Lyons and Smith & Bell. 

East Twenty-fifth St., Nos. 413 and 415, repair 
damage by fire; cost, $3,000; owner, Chas. Wagner, | 
327 East Sixty-fifth St.; builders, C. W. Klappert’s 
Sons. 

Broadway, s e cor. Twenty-third St., raise three 
stories; cost, $50,000; owner, Jeannette P. Goin, 
4 East Twenty-third St.; architects, Price & Free- 
man; builder, H. Wilson. 

West Thirty-eighth St., No. 234, front part of build- | 
ing raised one st’y and internal alterations; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Barbara Seitz, 332 East Forty-second 
St.; architect, Joseph M. Dunn. | 

East Thirty-seventh St., No. 26, internal altera- | 
tions; cost, $18,000; owner, Chas. Lanier, 30 East | 
Thirty-seventh St.; architect, Carl Pfeiffer; build- | 
er, Geo. Mulligan. | 

Third St., No. 7, four-st’y brick extension and | 
internal alterations; cost, $20,000; owner, the.No. 7 | 
East Thirty-second St. Co., 35 West Thirtieth St.; 
architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

East Twenty-fijth St., No. 243, raise one st’y; cost, | 
$5,000; owner, Sophia Sterns, 120 West Eleventh | 
St.; architect, Thos. F. Houghton. 

West Thirty-sixth St., No. 61, four-st’y brick ex- 
tension, internal alterations, and front remodelled; | 
cost, $8,000; owner, Francis Hitchcock, 61 West | 
Thirty-sixth St.; architects, McKim, Mead & White; | 
builder, J. C. Miller. 

Jacob St., Nos. 5, 7 and 9, four-st’y brick exten- 
sion; cost, $5,000; owner, David Moffatt, 71 Willow 
St., Brooklyn; architect, J. C. Cady & Co.; builders, 
W. & T. Lamb, Jr. 

West Forty-seventh St., No. 4, one-st’y brick ex- 
tension; cost, $3,000; owners, Meeker & Hedden, 15 
Cortlandt St.; builder, Jos. Richardson. 

Broadway, Nos. 279, 281 and 283, repair damages 
by fire; cost, $4,000; owner, estate of Mary A. S. 
Carter; architect, John W. A. Ritch; builders, John 
A. O’Connor & Co. 

Reade St., No. 57, repair damage by fire; cost, 
$5,500; owner, Estate of Mary A. 8. Carter; archi- 
tect, John W. Ritch; builders, Holmes Bros. | 

East Eighty-sixth St., No. 218, raise one st’y, re- | 
build part of front wall, and a four-st’y brick ex- | 
tension; cost, $6,500; owner, Alexander Buderus, 
307 East Seventy-third St.; architect, John Brandt. | 

First Ave., n w cor. Fifty-fifth St., two-st’y brick 
extension; cost, $7,500; owner, Rev. J. J. Flood, 
Fifty-tifth St., near First Ave.; architect, Arthur 
Crooks; builders, List & Lennon and Jas. Thomp- 
son. | 

East Twenty-jirst St., No. 217, raise 3 feet, new 
flat roof, and a three-st’y brick extension, rebuild 
front wall; cost, $3,000; owner, Peter Schneider, 
185 Canal St.; architect, Wm. Kubles. 

Fourth Ave., No. 114, raise attic to full story and | 
new flat roof, and a one-st’y brick extension; cost, | 
$3,580; owner, Henry Bernard, 34 East Fifty-sev- 
enth St.; architect, J. W. Marshall; builder, John | 
E. O’Brien. 

Canal St., Nos. 86 to 92, raise one-st’y and front 
altered; cost, $15,000; owner, S. D. Babcock, 636 | 
Fifth Ave.; architect, Richard Berger; builders, | 
Wm. G. Slade and Henry Powers. 

Fifth Ave., No. 434, No.1 West Thirty-eighth St., 
and No. 2 West Thirty-ninth St., five-st'y brick ex- 
tension, also internal alterations; cost, $15,000; | 
owner and exr., Josiah H. Burton, Newburg; archi- 
tects, D. & J. Jardine. 

Wall St., No. 49, interior alterations; cost, $8,000; | 
owner, United States Trust Company, on premises; | 
architect, Henry Dudley; builders, Frank Lyons 
and Chas. E. Hadden. 

Union Sq., No. 4, front altered and interior alter- | 
ations; cost, $8,000; lessees, Schmitt & Fuhrman, | 
on premises; architect, Chas. Wagner; builder not | 
selected. 

Second Ave., Nos. 884 and 886, two-st’y brick ex- | 
tension; cost, $6,500; owners, H. Clausen & Son, 309 
East Forty-seventh St.; builders, J. & L. Weber. | 

Third Ave., No. 2029, move —s back 40 feet 
to rear, raise attic to full story, new flat roof, and a 
one-st’y brick extension; cost, $4,000; owners, Leo- 
pold and Felix Metzgar, Second Ave., cor. Fifty- 
fifth St.; architect, Julius Boekell. 

Dover St., 8 ¢ cor. Pearl St., raise mansard st’y; 
cost, $15,000; owner, Richard K, Fox, One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth St.; architect, John Rogers, 115 | 
Nassau St. | 

East Thirty-fourth St., No. 221, and rear of Nos. | 
223 and 225 East Thirty-fourth St., three-st’y brick 
extension; cost, $5,000; owner, N. Y. Condensed 
Milk Co., 79 Murray St.; architect, Richard Berger; | 
builder, J.S. Smith. | 


Philadelphia. 








| BUILDING PERMITS. — Tahassa St., No. 908, two-st’y 
| 


dwell., 15’ x 41’; E. C. Sheppard, contractor. } 
Thirty-second St., e 8, n of Wharton St., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 15/ x 28’; A. Wilson, owner. 


North Sixth St.,"No. 435, two-st’y addition to hall, 
| 


40’ x 90’; Chas. Beitenmiller, contractor. 
Thirty-first St., e 8, bet. Thompson and Master 


Sts., two-st’y storage building, 26’ x 80’; Paul J. Es- | 


sex, contractor. 


Srorr,. — The Turner Real Estate and Buildin 


Wilder St., n 8, bet. Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Sts., 5 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 49’; M. B. Stackhouse, 
owner. 

Preston St., No. 815, three-st’y dwell., 17’ x 56’; 
Jno. Wilson, contractor. 

Preston St., e 8, n of Oregon St., three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 56’; Jno. Wilson, contractor. 

Frankford Road, s of Allegheny Ave., two-st’y 
dwell., 17’ x 53’; McNutt & Haddock, contractors. 

Van Pelt St., No. 2008, two-st’y dwell., 14’ x 42’; 
J. A. Ruhl, owner. 

Queen St., bet. Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
and Ridge Ave., 3 three-st’y dwells., 16’ x 43’; Chas. 
Bartle, contractor. 

Germantown Ave.,8 w cor. Oxford St., three-st’y 
dwell., 20’ x 36’; Jno. Kramer, contractor. 

Wildey St., No. 324, five-st’y store and dwell., 20’ 
x 51’; L. Schwab. 

Mascher St., Nos. 1416 and 1418, 2 three-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 32’; Jno. Eichel. 

North Fifth St., No. 2604, three-st’y dwell., 20’ x 
45/; Andrew Hernberger. 

Chelten St., cor. nolia Sts., four-st’y picker- 
house, 39’ x 46’; T. W. Wright & Son, contractors. 

Federal St., No. 1225 (rear of), two-st’y stable, 17’ 
x 60’; Thompson Bros. 

W; nkoop St., ns, w of Thirteenth St., three-st’y 
stable, 19’ x 70’; and two-st’y stable, 17’ x 70’; Rob- 
ertson & Bryan, contractors. 

Connarroe St., 8e8, bet. Ridge Ave. and Mitchell 
St., three-st’y dwell., 17’ x 32’; Chas. M. Horner, 
contractor. 

Garden St.,n e cor. Jenks St., two-st’y dwell., 17’ 
x 40’; A. W. Linn, contractor. 

Twenty-seventh St., 8 w cor. Cambridge St., 12 
two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 35’; R. M. McClellan, owner. 

Clarwn St., above Federal St., two-st’y dwell., 16/ 
x 32/; W. E. May, owner, 

Germantown Ave., No. 2706, three-st’y dwell., 17’ 
6” x 44; Oliver Ottinger, owner. 

Eim St., No, 3515, three-st’y dwell., 14’ x 38’; J. B. 
Elliott, contractor. 

Locust St.,8 of and e of Juniper St., three-st’y 
dwell., 20’ x 90’; S. H. Tont, contractor. 

Hancock St., bet. Coulter and Mill Sts., 6 three-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 53’; Jas. Kurwear & Sons, contractors. 

Scotts Lane, cor. Crawford St. (Falls of Schuylkill), 
4 two-st’y dwells., 16’ x 40’; Benj. Walker. 

Township Line and Clapier St., two-st’y stable, 
30’ x 36’; Martin Hetzel. 

Memphis St., bet. York and Emlen Sts., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 42/; Chas. Bosser, contractor. 

Second St., cor. Huntington St., four-st’y factory, 
121’ x 180’; Robertson & Bryan, contractors. 

Sixteenth St., ws,s8 of Allegheny Ave., two-st’y 
stable, 25’ x 30’; R. J. Whiteside & Ben. contractors. 

Sixth St., ws, bet. Wharton and Reed Sts., 5 three- 
st’y dwells., 16” x 48’; A. M. Greene, owner. 

Barlow St., ws, bet. Wharton and Reed Sts., 4 
two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 30/; A. M. Greene, owner. 

Brown St., No. 336, three-st’y store-house, 14’ x 30/; 
Chas. O. Kronglowicz, contractor. 

Eveline St.,e of Frederick St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 32’; C. C. Lennehan, contractor. 

Martha St., w 8, n of “Huntington St., two-st’y 
dwell., 15’ x 30’; Bernard MeSloy, owner. 

Otis St.,e8, nof Richmond St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 18’ x 28’; J. Graham & Son, contractors. 

Orthodox St., 8 8, w of Leiper St., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 18’ x 59’; Wm. Milner, contractor. 

Second St.,e8,n of Trenton R. R., three-st’y fac- 
tory, 74’ x 130/; J. A. Riter & Co., contractors. 

Barelay St., 8 8, wof Sixth St., two-st’y dwell., 18” 
x 30’; Jno. Maylin, contractor. 

Emerald St.,e of Venango St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 
13’ x 28’; Geo. Gillback, owner. 

Twenty-jirst St., w 8,8 of Reed St., 4 dwells., 16/ 
x 28’; Wm. Forbes. 

Christian St.,n 8, bet. Broad and Fifteenth Sts., 
three-st’y dwell., 18” x 65’; Thompson & Brother. 

Cadwallader St.,es, bet. Montgomery and Colum- 
bia Aves., five-st’y addition to hat factory, 34’ x 42’; 
Jno. B. Stetson, owner. 

James St., 88, 129’ e of Pratt St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 42/; R. C. Taylor, owner. 

Hamilton St., 38, w of Fifteenth St., one-st’y hide 
salting building, 36’ x 95/; Francis Black, contractor. 

Alter St.,ns, bet. Twentieth and Twenty-first Sts., 
one-st’y foundry, 58’ x 84’; T. H. Doan, contractor. 

Weise St.,n of Mill St., two-st’y dwell., 15’ x 32’; 
Abraham Mather, owner. 

Forty-sixth St., ne cor. Oregon St., 5 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 30’; Rheinhardt & Danseiser, owners. 

North Front St., No. 132, four-st’y warehouse, 25/ 
x 43’; Thos. Little, contractor. 

Coulter St., bet. Main and Hancock Sts., two-st’y 
dwell., 25’ x 36’; H. A. le contractor. 

Allegheny Ave., 8 e cor. Emerald St., three-st’y 
factory and boiler-house, 54’ x 154’; S. kK. Stewart, 
contractor. 

St. Louis. 


| STRIKE.—The Stone-Cutters’ and Plasterers’ Associa- 


tions in this city having instigated a strike there is 
an excellent opening just now for competent and 
steady men in both trades, not under control of the 
unions, to find prompt and permanent employment 
with the leading contractors, 

Asso- 
ciation are building a large six-st’y store on Kighth 
St., between Olive and Locust Sts.; the building to 
have 64/ front and 127’ deep; Peabody & Stearns, of 
Boston, are the architects; and P. P. Furber, super- 
intendant; Norcross Brothers, builders. 


| BUILDING PERMITS.—G. Gundlang, two-st’y brick 


ane to store; cost, $3,000; W. Cc. Popp, contrac- 
or. 

R. F. Miller, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost, 
$3,000; R. F. Miller, contractor. 

Wm. Schroeder, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $7,- 
500; G. W. Pipe, architect; Bothe & Rathemann, 
contractors. 

Sam Owens, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,600; J. 
Riddle, contractor. 

Dr. G. W. Vogt, eg 2 | brick dwell.; cost, $4,500; 
Mortimer, architect; William Kerpsieck, contractor. 

Mrs. Dimmock, four-st’y brick store building; 
cost, $11,500; G. I, Barnett, architect; E. Llisley, Sr., 
contractor, 














